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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By Epcar C. 


O the average American of 
twenty-five years ago the idea 
of a Hindoo monk traveling in this 
country as a teacher of the old 
Vedaic religion would have seemed, 
if not presumptuous and ridiculous, 
at least in a startling degree unique. 
But as a nation we have been grow- 
ing more and more cosmopolitan, 
hospitable, liberal, and enlightened, 
so that to-day we are rarely sur- 
prised at any new doctrine, and not 
only admit that there are good peo- 
ple outside the pale of Christendom, 
but that we may sometimes profit by 
hearing their own version of their 
beliefs. 

As the Americans have broadened 
they have gained courage. As they 
have grown less suspicious of their 
neighbors they have become more 
generous. This was well illustrated 
in the Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago during the Wor!d’s Fair, 
where the subject of our present 
sketch first attracted attention by 
his eloquent and able presentation of 
Hindoo philosophy. Since that time 
he has made many friends in New 
York and elsewhere, and is now one 
of the most interesting figures in the 
constantly increasing circle of reli- 
gious reformers. 


BEALL, M.D. 


There are many reasons why India 
should be the home of mysticism. 
It is a climate which invites repose 
rather than effort, and favors reflec- 
tion and introspection rather than 
observation and analysis of nature’s 
objective side. It is absolutely 
antipodal to America in this respect. 
Here everything is in motion. With 
us all is life, energy, ambition. To 
an American the idea of rest is 
scarcely intelligible. To the Hindoo 
our impatience and eagerness for 
place and power seem almost like 
madness. Renunciation is probably 
the most unwelcome thought that is 
ever forced upon the American mind, 
while for the natives of India it is 
often easy to sacrifice life itself. 
Even Nirvana in the old orthodox 
Buddhism meant extinction, and the 
later modifications of the term are 
said to be simply efforts to render 
the old idea more acceptable to 
occidental modes of thought. In 
view of these facts it is not in the 
least strange that the base of the 
Hindoo brain should be almost in- 
variably narrow. Broad-headed 
nations like the Germans and 
English produce fighters and traders. 
Narrow-headed people are indiffer- 
ent or averse to war and commerce. 
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This is particularly true of the be- 
lievers in the Vedas. 

There are many elements of char- 
acter among the sects of India that 
corroborate the principles of phrenol- 
ogy and illustrate how religious opin- 
ions are formed and modified by tem- 
perament and brain structure. It has 
long been noticed by phrenologists 
that not only nations show instinctive 
preferences for religions that corre- 
spond to their predominant faculties, 
but that for the same reason the indi- 
viduals of each nation differ in their 
biases and opinions. Thus the proud 
Spaniards, with their profound rever- 
ence and love of ceremony, have 
always favored Catholicism with its 
imposing ritual and uncompromising 
principles of obedience. The Ger- 
mans, with their sturdy conscientious- 
ness, large causality and moderate 
reverence, gave birth to Protestant- 
ism with all its ramifications of 
modern liberal thought. In our coun- 
try Methodists are well known to be 
emotional, Presbyterians grave, Uni- 
tarians intellectual, and Universalists 
characterized by large benevolence 
and small destructiveness. The lat- 
ter resemble the Hindoos as to the 
general form of brain, and the simi- 
larity of their views on punishment, 
the shedding of blood, etc., is cer- 
tainly much more than a coincidence. 

The Swami Vivekananda is in many 
respects an excellent specimen of his 
race. He is five feet eight and a half 
inches in height, and weighs one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. His head 
measures 21} inches in circumference 
by 14 from ear to ear across the top. 
He is thus very well proportioned as 
regards both body and brain. His 
temperament is mental-vital or vital- 
mental, with considerably more of 
the lymphatic phase of the vital than 
the sanguine. Inthe old classification 
he would probably be called lym- 
phatico-bilious. One of the most 
striking peculiarities of this man is 
the femininity indicated in nearly 
every contour of the figure, face, 
head and hands. He has probably as 





perfect a conic hand as could be 
imagined, although it should be de- 
scribed further as a refined rather 
than a heavy instance of the type. 
The Oriental nations generally have 
been noted for the conic hand. 
These extremely tapering fingers are 
ill adapted for mechanical work. 
They serve the orator and the opera 
singer in manipulating the atmos- 
phere, but the points are too narrow 
to contain the number of nerves 
which are so essential to success in 
dealing directly with material things. 
It would be difficult to find a woman 
in this country with a more typically 
feminine hand than that of this young 
monk. This means a great deal as a 
key to his temperament and the gen- 
eral direction of his mind. 

The form of his head is also in 
keeping with the qualities to be in- 
ferred from the more general outlines 
of the figure, with the exception per- 
haps of the occiput. His back head 
is decidedly short. There is very 
little social adhesiveness of any kind, 
and the pleasure he finds in social life 
is due to the exercise ot other facul- 
ties. He will be able to make his 
home wherever he can find agreeable 
employment for his_ intellectual 
powers, and such friendship as he 
manifests is chiefly the expression of 
gratitude for encouragement and ap- 
preciation of his missionary work. 
His instincts are too feminine to be 
compatible with much conjugal senti- 
ment. Indeed he says himself that 
he never had the slightest feeling of 
love for any woman. 

As he is opposed to war, and 
teaches a religion of unmixed gentle- 
ness, we should expect his head to 
be narrow in the region of the ears 
at the seat of combativeness and de- 
structiveness, and such is the case. 
The same deficiency is very marked 
in the diameters a little farther up at 
secretiveness and acquisitiveness. He 
dismisses the whole subject of finance 
and ownership by saying that he has 
no property and does not want to be 
bothered with any. While such a 
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sentiment sounds odd to American 
ears, it must be confessed that his 
face, at least, shows more marks of 
contentment and familiarity with 
gustatory delights than the visages 


hibit the negative rather than the 
positive phase of ambition; that is to 
say, he will be more sensitive to ad- 
verse criticism than eager for fame. 
Firmness and conscientiousness are 

















SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, 


of Russell Sage, Hetty Green, and 
many other of our multi-millionaires. 
The upper back head is wide at cau- 
tion and love of approbation, The 
latter is very strongiy developed, and 
as self-esteem is moderate he will ex- 


fairly developed. The central top 
head is somewhat depressed at rever- 
ence. Spirituality and hope are also 
but little abovethe average. Benev- 
olence, however, is quite conspic- 
uous. The temples are narrow at 
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constructiveness, which agrees with 
the form of his hand. He is nota 
mechanic, and will find but little to 
interest him in the arts of manufact- 
uring. Imitation, which adjoins ben- 
evolence, helps greatly to expand 
the frontal top head. 

The forehead is compact and gives 
evidence that the frontal brain con- 
volutions are dense in texture and 
closely folded. The space between 
the eyes denotes accurate judgment 
of form, and the central arch of the 
eyebrow bespeaks a fine sense of 
color. He has only ordinary ability 
to estimate size, weight, time and 
number. The flattened outer angle 
of the eyebrow is an unmistakable 
sign of deficient order. This is also 
corroborated by the smooth, tapering 
fingers. Music is well indicated in 
the width of the temples. The prom- 
inent eyes betoken superior memory 
of words, and explain much of the 
eloquence he has displayed in his 
lectures. The upper forehead is well 
developed at causality and comparison 
to which is added a fine endowment 
of suavity and sense of human nature. 

Summing up the organization it 
will be seen that kindness, sympathy 
and philosophical intelligence, with 
ambition to achieve success in the 
direction of higher educational work, 
are his predominent characteristics. 
As the doctrines of the Vedas are 
not generally understood among our 
people we will quote a few sentences 
from an address of this young Orien- 
tal philosopher: 

‘*I am proud to belong to a religion 
which has taught the world both tolerance 
and universal acceptance. We believe not 
only in universal toleration, but we accept 
all religions to be true. I belong toa re- 
ligion into whose sacred language, the 
Sanscrit, the word seclusion is untranslat- 
able. I belong to a nation which has 
sheltered the persecuted and the refugees 
of all religions and all nations of the earth. 
I am proud to tell you that we have 
gathered in our bosom the purest remnant 
of the Israelites, a remnant which came to 
Southern India and took refuge with us in 
the very year in which their holy temple 
was shattered to pieces by Roman tyranny. 
I belong to the religion which has sheltered 


and is still fostering the remnant of the 
grand Zoroastrian nation. I will quote to 
you, brethren, a few lines from a hymn 
which I remember to have repeated from 
my earliest boyhood, which is every day 
repeated by millions of human beings: 
‘As the different streams, having their 
sources in different places, all mingle their 
water in the sea, Oh, Lord, so the different 
paths which men take through different 
tendencies, various though they appear, 
crooked or straight, all lead to Thee.’ 

** Sectarianism, bigotry, and its horrible 
descendant, fanaticism, have possessed 
long this beautiful earth. It has filled the 
earth with violence, drenched it often and 
often with human blood, destroyed civili- 
zation and sent whole nations to despair. 
Had it not been for this horrible demon, 
human society would be far more advanced 
than itis now. Butits time has come, and 
I fervently hope that the bell that tolled 
this morning will be the death-knell to all 
fanaticism, to all persecutions with the 
sword or the pen, and to all uncharitable 
feelings between persons wending their 
way to the same goal.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Very little has been published con- 
cerning the history of the Swam 
Vivekananda, and his own accounts of 
himself are very meager. He is 
about thirty-two years old, and is 
said to have come from one of the 
best families in Bengal. He enjoyed 
exceptional advantages in the way of 
schooling and might easily have risen 
to a position of prominence in other 
professions than that of a religious 
teacher, but he preferred to take 
vows of celibacy and poverty, and to 
renounce all secular interests for the 
sake of serving humanity. The word 
Swami in his language means master, 
or rabbi, and is pronounced swaw- 
mee. His name, Vivekananda, sounds 
almost like vee-vay-kan-an-da. Be- 
ing a graduate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, he speaks English almost as 
perfectly as if he were a native of 
London. He was a great favorite 
at the World’s Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago, where he began his prop- 
aganda in this country. If he does 
no more than tocontinue the develop- 
ment of that splendid spirit of charity 
which was displayed at the World’s 
Fair his mission among us will cer- 
tainly prove eminently successful. 








THE SCIENTIFIC RELATION, PAST AND PRESENT.—IYV. 
By H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D. 


LL the evidences, as shown in 
A the previous numbers of this 
series, point to the principle of brain 
growth in consociation with civilized 
progress. The systematic anthro- 
pologist, whatever his department of 
observation, is not likely to offer any 
objection to this, but will go a step 
further, and point to differential pro- 
portions in the development of the 
heads of the different races as pos- 
sessing a typical character. Not 
only is the Asiatic head smaller than 
the European, and the African 
smaller than the Asiatic, but there 
are notable variations in comparative 
shape — certain parts contrasting 
markedly in fullness or breadth or 
depth. In the June number I have 
very briefly designated certain of 
these contrasts, and illustrated them 
with crania. 

One of the most striking of racial 
types is the form and special devel- 
opment of the head of the American 
Indian. This, as shown in the illus- 
tration, is distinguished for its great 
breadth between the temporal bones 
and the abrupt elevation at the 
cervix, presenting the form of a 
wedge of very wide base. Noting 
the heads of the negro, the China- 
man, the Malay, or any other racial 
class, the American aboriginal offers 
a variety that is complete in its de- 
parture from any of these. Pro- 
fessor Morton, in his ‘‘ Crania Ameri- 
cana,” says that there is a similarity 
in form of the head among all the 
Indian tribes of North and South 
America. Where we find the Indian 
unmodified by mixture or association 
with the European colonist this state- 
ment is true, and the special organ- 
ization which it characterizes offers 
one of the most interesting studies 
in comparative psychology. 

The fundamental differences be- 
tween the races are involved in the 


categories of physical and mental— 
but the mental are by far the more 
conspicuous. Hence we are prone to 
observe—first, when an individual of 
a foreign land is presented us, his 
cerebro-nervous constitution, the 
shape and style of his head. Nature 
has put her seal upon brain and skull, 
and marked the man with tendencies 
of thought and feeling, in which two 
orders dominate—1, those of race; 
2, those of family. Further, are the 
special markings that individualize 
and soset apart man from man, these 
being accentuated by peculiarities of 
education and environment. 

In the ancient philosophy of India 
there isa saying that ‘‘ God has writ- 
ten the history of every man upon his 
skull’”’—an apothegm that applies as 
much to the modern man as to the 
ancient, since the same factors of 
origin and growth are operative to- 
day in relation to brain and skull as 
in the ancient days. If the ancient 
intelligence could discern the inde- 
pendent character of mental facul- 
ties, and perceive that differences of 
form and development were not ac- 
cidental, and had their counterparts 
in the expression of mind and char- 
acter, certainly we should not dis- 
credit modern intelligence by at- 
tributing to it less capacity for such 
perception. ‘ 

The history and comparison of 
races then compels the conclusion 
that differences notable in contour 
and proportion of the head are signifi- 
cant in their bearing upon race 
psychology, and that a law of corre- 
spondence applies with normal accur- 
acy. In savage and barbarous races 
the posterior parts of the head are 
more developed relatively than the 
anterior parts. What strikes the ob- 
server in the examination of this type 
of organization is that associated with 
it is the manifestation of special 
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strength and activity on the side of 
physical instinct and propensity. So 
La Cassagne, Cliquet and Duret attri- 
bute the dominance of animal nature 
in the uncivilized races and tribes to 
their quality and type of nervous 
constitution. 


AN IMPROPER ANALOGUE, 


The criminal of inveterate pro- 
clivities is described by Lombroso, 
Bordier and others as allied in 
character of brain constitution to the 
savage—a similarity being pred- 
icated in regard to the undue 
development of the posterior and 
basilar regions of the head. Dr. 
Maudsley speaks of a brutal head as 
one that is ‘* badly formed,” includ- 
ing “‘a narrowness and lowness of the 
forehead, a flatness of the upper part 
of the head, a bulging of the sides 
toward the base, and a general 
development of the lowerand posterior 
part; with those grievous characters 
might be associated a wideness of the 
zygomatic arch, as in the carnivorous 
animal, and massive jaws. A manso 
formed might be expected with some 
confidence to be given over hope- 
lessly to his brutal instincts.” 

It may be said here in passing 
that while some analogy may be seen 
in comparing such a brain develop- 
ment with that of the savage in his 
native wild, there are, however, con- 
siderable differences in the physio- 
logical markings. There is less of posi- 
tive symmetry in the conformation of 
the criminal head, the disproportion 
of the parts is more salient, an index 
of perversion, and his temperament 
shows the unbalance of inherited 
organic weakness or the chronic 
degeneracy consequent upon a career 
of vicious irregularity. On the 
ground of health the analogy fails 
altogether, for the savage is vigorous 
and powerful physically, and accord- 
ing to his type of nervous constitu- 
tion, a normal human product; in his 
own sphere, among his congeners, 
pursuing a careerin keeping with the 
customs and genius of the tribe. 


There is a difference in the brain 
markings, both as concerns the 
character of the convolutional rela- 
tions and of the nerve tissue, that is 
impressive when examined by the 
experienced anatomist. 

Asa phrenological, physiognomical 
and anthropological study the crim- 
inal invites attention because he offers 
the spectacle of incoérdinate cere- 
bration. His faculties lacking in 
balance act in special directions, 
irregularly, yet forcibly and signifi- 
cantly, the stronger dominating in 
motive and will, and thus rendering 
easy the analysis that would disclose 
the sources of the mental perversion. 
An undue preponderance of breadth 
in the lower lateral parts of the head 
certainly indicates selfishness, pas- 
sional tendencies, excitable propen- 
sities, but there may bea fair degree 
of control, a good capacity for the 
expression of right motive and the 
spirit of manhood. A youth spent 
amid surroundings of lawlessness and 
vice, a lack of guidance and instruc- 
tion in the concerns of behavior and 
the unrestrained faculties of selfish- 
ness and propensitiy become masters 
of the man; hurry him into the reck- 
less commission of deeds against law 
and order and the safety of his fel- 
lows. In the criminal the departures 
from symmetry and _ hemispherical 
correspondence would present a con- 
trast to the fairly regular structure 
of the cerebral lobes in the Indian. 
It is the difference between the 
natural and the unnatural. In fine, 
the criminal isan abnormal or morbid 
product physically and mentally, out 
of keeping with his kind, offensive to 
the laws written and unwritten of the 
community in which he is born, and 
hostile to the traditions and senti- 
ments of his own social group. He 
would be as much out of place ina 
savage tribe as he appears to be in 
civilized society, because he would 
exhibit the same revolt against what 
of system or limitation is recognized 
by even savages for family and indi- 
vidual protection. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MARRIAGE. 


By Pror. L 


HE constitution of the human 
mind indicates that marriage 
is an intention of nature. If it is 
nature’s intention, then, there must 
be a natural basis for it. Again, man 
being organized to follow intellect 
instead of instinct, it becomes his 
necessity to find this basis. So far 
as I know, each organism in nature 
has inherent all the laws of its life. 
Therefore, the place to look for the 
laws of marriage adaptation is in the 
mental and physical constitutions of 
the two sexes. ° 
I have given sixteen years of study 
and observat'on to this problem and 
have reached the following conclu- 
sion, viz.: ‘That marriage to be 
healthy and happy should rest upon 
a tenfold basis, or five equalities and 
five differences, as follows: 
Social, 
Intellectual, | 
Esthetic, | Equalities. 
Moral, 
Qualitative, ; 
Temperamental, } 
Complexional, | 
Lineal, } Differences. 
National, 
Selfish, J 


As may be seen, the equalities are 
chiefly mental, and the differences 
chiefly physical. 

The mental differences should 
occur in two gioups only, viz.:; the 
selfish propensities and the selfish 
sentiments. 

These are the only two divisions of 
the mind that can come drectly in 
conflict. The four remaining divis- 
ions may be equally large in any two 
parties and xever disagree, if equally 
cultivated and the organic quality is the 
same in each. 

The Social Sentiments are the most 
negative in their nature of all the 
groups and therefore the most inca- 


. A. VAUGHT. 


pable of living an independent life. 
They long for companionship. Of 
all the divisions of the mind, this is 
the one that both husband and wife 
should have the most nearly equal. 

The Intellectual Faculties should 
be almost equal in strength. At 
least, so nearly equal that the one 
may understand the reasoning of the 
other. However, one might, have 
the larger perceptives and the other 
the larger reflectives, but as a whole 
the intellects of the two should be 
essentially of the same volume. 

It is more important that the es- 
thetic faculties be equal in both 
parties than the intellectual. The so- 
called semi-intellectual group, being 
largely esthetic in their nature, also 
desire similar tastes. 

The Moral Sentiments should be 
nearly equal. This will depend 
largely upon which one of these five 
sentiments isthe strongest in the party 
who has the larger degree as a whole. 
If Veneration and Spirituality are the 
two strongest in one party, the other 
should have a similar degree. If 
Benevolence is the leader of this 
group, then the party will be more 
charitable and forgiving with the 
other, and even take delight in help- 
ing the other to become more moral 
and spiritual. 

By qualitative equalities, I mean 
equals in organic quality. This is 
one of the most necessary equalities 
of the five. As is the degree of or- 
ganic quality, so will be the degree of 
fineness of the physical magnetism. 

Coarse and fine magnetisms cannot 
possibly agree. If the hands of young 
ladies and gentlemen disagree mag- 
netically they should never marry. 
Similarity in quality is also one of 
the first requirements of successful 
transmission, and should _ receive 
much more attention than has been 
given to it heretofore. 
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The Differences should be princi- 
pally physical. One reason for this 
is the health of the two parties. A 
more important reason is the consti- 
tution of the offspring. Nothing is 
more certain than that there will be 


parties to marriage. If not strong 
there is danger of great degeneracy 
in both mind and body of the off- 
spring. For about the same reasons 
given for temperamental differences 
there should be differences in com- 

















JOHN 


DREW. 


Angular features, adapted to smooth, rounded contours. 


an increased tendency of the predom- 
inating temperament of husband and 
wife given the children, if both have 
the same constitution. 

The Vital Temperament should 
always be rather strong in one of the 


plexion. If two are intermediate in 
complexion they may marry without 
harm. 

The lineal descent should, in every 
instance, be different. There can be 
a marriage only between a male and 
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a female. Nature never intended 
the marriage of two masculine or two 
feminine natures. So there should 
not be marriages of the same line of 
descent. One should be like the 
father and the other like the mother. 
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blending of the vital temperament of 
the Germanic people with the mo- 
tive-mental of this country will be 
beneficial. 

Inter-racial marriages I cannot 
sanction, for the reason that they 

















FANNY DAVENPORT, 


One masculine and the other femi- 
nine. A masculine woman should 
marry a feminine man. 

In regard to national differences, I 
mean that it is well to have inter- 
national marriages. For example, a 


Feminine features, adapted to a masculine man. 


are the unions of opposites, which 
would prevent the necessary equali- 
ties. 

I come now to the last, but not the 
least in importance, of the ten fac- 
tors in marriage—the selfish differ- 
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ences. What I mean is that there 
should be a difference in the strength 
of the selfish propensities and the 
selfish sentiments. Under ro cir- 
cumstances should these two groups 
be in the lead in both parties. From 





the human mind would be almost de- 
void of will—not that they consti- 
tute the whole of will, but that they 
are necessary to the formation of 
every degree of will. There is nota 
particle of determination in any of 





VIOLET CAMERON, 
Resembles her father ; adapted to a man who inherits chiefly from his mother. 


these two groups we may select the 
only four faculties of the forty-two 
that in and of themselves have any 
force. They are Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Self-Esteem and Firm- 
ness, Without these four faculties 


the others. Any faculty may com- 
bine with these and stimulate them 
to stronger effort, but without these 
the other faculties would be almost 
powerless to carry out their desires. 
None of the other faculties can 
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antagonize each other. All conflicts 
are carried on by means of these 
four faculties. The others never 
come in direct conflict. Caution and 
caution cannot quarrel. Friendship 
and friendship like to be side by side. 


pe 








out one or more of these four facul- 
ties. 

There could be no jealousy, pro- 
fanity, punishment, brutality, hatred 
or revenge without them. I am well 
aware that they do not always insti- 





EBEN PLYMPTON. 
Resembles his mother ; adapted to a woman who inherits chiefly from her father. 


Benevolence never antagonizes be- 
nevolence, for the simple reason that 
there is no antagonistic force in it. 
In fact, there could not be a conflict 
between two countries, two men, two 
women, or a man and woman with- 


gate conflicts. The other faculties 
use them as instruments to execute 
their desires. Phrenologists should 
give this fact especial attention when 
advising people in regard to matri- 
monial compatibility. 








SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. — 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


THE REV. JOSEPH A. WARNE, A.M. 


HE Rev. Joseph A. Warne was 
pastor of a Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia in 1839 and several years 
following. Previous to this he had 
been the pastor of a church in Boston. 
According to my recollection of him, 
he was a native of Scotland, and he 
said he learned phrenology from the 
British phrenologists. From this I 
infer that he was a resident of Great 
Britain at the time of Spurzheim's 
popularity. 

When the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL was contemplated and 
decided upon, Mr. Warne was engaged 
to become its editor, and nearly pre- 
pared the first number, when he 
changed his mind, and Nathan Allen 
was engaged in his place. He was, 
however, a contributor to the journal 
in the first volume, and among other 
articles, he wrote upon ‘‘ Phrenology 
in Relation to Fatalism, Necessity, 
and Human Responsibility,” ‘* The 
Application of Phrenology to Criti- 
cism and the Analysis of Character,” 
and ‘‘The Harmony between Phre- 
nology and Revelation,” which was 
appended to a Boston edition of 
**Combe's Constitution of Man.” 

Mr. Warne’s chief work is one on 
domestic education, the foreign edi- 
tion of which is described as follows: 
‘*Phrenology in the Family; or, the 
utility of phrenology in early domes- 
tic education. Dedicated to mothers. 
By Joseph A. Warne, A.M., late 
pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Brookline, near Boston. Afterward 
in Philadelphia; and author of ‘‘ The 
Harmony between Phrenology and 
the Scriptures.” Reprinted from the 
American edition. Edinburgh: Mac- 
lachlan, Stewart & Co.; London: 
Longman & Co., Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., and W. S, Orr, 1843. Royal 
8vo, pp. 46.” 


In reference to this work, the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of A. P. J. 
will be of interest. It was from Col. 
FitzGibbon, dated Toronto, March 
13, 1840: 

**Srr: On the first day of June 
last I embarked at New York in the 
packet ship which sailed that day for 
London, having that morning pur- 
chased, and carried on board with 
me, a small work on education, en- 
titled “‘ Phrenology in the Family,” 
addressed especially to mothers 
and written by the Rev. Joseph A. 
Warne, of Philadelphia. From my 
youth upward my mind has been 
more earnestly employed in reflecting 
on the various modes of improving 
the human mind than on any other 
subject whatever. I have read with 
the most earnest attention all I found 
written on the subject for the last 
forty years, and I have exercised my- 
self much in communicating knowl- 
edge to children and to adults during 
nearly the whole of that period. The 
value of this book appeared to me 
so great that after my arrival in Lon- 
don I went to an eminent publisher 
and offered him the book if he would 
republish it. After keeping it for 
twenty-four hours he returned it to 
me, declining to print it. From that 
day I offered it to six other publish- 
ers, the last of whom accepted the 
book and promised to republish it, 
and I have since learned that he did 
so. He was Mr. Hodgson, No. 111 
Fleet street. On returning to New 
York in September I purchased an- 
other copy, and have perused it again 
with more interest than ever. Many 
months have since elapsed, and my 
mind has become more deeply im- 
pressed than ever with the vast im- 
portance of having this and similar 
books studied forthwith by every 
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human being at all capable of appre- 
ciating their value, and of acting in 
furtherance of the views of the be- 
nevolent writers. Should any of the 
readers of this letter entertain opin- 
ions unfavorable to phrenology, I 
nevertheless request of them to give 
Mr. Warne’s book one perusal, at 
least, and this I very confident!y 
hope will convince them that the 
writer is a sincere Christian; that the 
book teaches a truly Christian doc- 
trine, and that the lessons given in 
it, if tollowed assiduously, will pro- 
duce results the most happy and de- 
lightful to a fond parent.” 

Mr. Warne's book was one of the 
earliest to call publicattention to the 
subject of education, and in particu- 
lar to those views of education which 
are the direct result of phrenological 
philosophy. Its author was well quali- 
fied as an educated, reflective man, 
and as a sound phrenologist—in the 
best sense of the term a phrenolo- 
gist from conviction—and a diligent 
student of the philosophy of the sys- 
tem he had adopted for the task he 
undertook. Mr. Warne was fully 
satisfied of the truth and paramount 
importance of the philosophical sys- 
tem of which he was an adherent. 
His style is concise and clear, his 
mode of arrangement good, and the 
general view he presented of the sub- 
ject highly satisfactory. He was an 
earnest yet calm and judicious 
writer, concise, practical, simple and 
inviting in his style of writing. 
A few remarks about this work 
and quotations from it will be of in- 
terest to our readers. As the author 
justly said, it is not necessary that 
mothers to whom it is addressed 


should be skillful phrenologists or 
He did not 


manipulators of heads. 


invite them to study the characters 
of their children from their heads; 
but he called upon them to observe 
that thcir children manifest, in their 
daily and hourly conduct, certain 
well-marked faculties, which require 
proper direction that education alone 
can give them. This may be ob- 
served and acted upon by a mother, 
who may, if she pleases, disbelieve 
or deny that each of these faculties 
has its organ in the brain. The 
author was a sincerely pious minister, 
and held the opinion that between 
phrenology and Christianity a beauti- 
ful harmony exists. ; 

In commenting on the division of 
the feelings into animal and moral 
the author remarked: ‘‘ The animal 
feelings are to be educated to obey, 
and the moral feelings to command. 
In the present fallen condition of 
human nature energy is the 
characteristic of our animal feelings, 
and feebleness that of onr moral 
ones; consequently, naturally and 
antecedent to education, our animal 
feelings would rule and not serve, 
and our moral ones would serve and 
not rule. Hence in educating those, 
control is requisite, but in training of 
these, excitement. And it is in 
beautiful harmony with this system 
that we find the eternal mandates of 
Heaven directed against excess of 
the former in prohibitions, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,’ ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ 
etc. But the moral sentiments are 
addressed in commands, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself;’ and 
the faculties are stimulated to the act 
of obedience, by the tenderest and 
most powerful motive we can con- 
ceive, ‘Love one another, as I have 
loved you.’” 

[ Zo be continued. | 














THE HON. M. 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A 
By THE 


HRENOLOGICAL delineations 
of character, if written of peo- 
ple well known to the phrenologist, 
should be of great value as showing 
the sources of the talents described, 
by pointing out a correspondence be- 
tween specific mental qualities and 
certain forms of brain. It is also of 
great advantage to study phreno- 
graphs made of persons unknown to 
the phrenologist, and which are pre- 
sented to the reader with essentially 
the same literalness as if he had been 
a witness and an auditor of the pro- 
ceedings in the consultation room. 
We therefore publish herewith a speci- 
men of the latter kind of work, which 
was dictated to our stenographer at 
the time of the examination, and is 
here copied verbatim from her notes. 
We also copy extracts from a state- 
ment voluntarily contributed by Mr. 
Howard, although we have omitted 
many of his flattering words, retain- 
ing only what we thought might be of 
value as testimony concerning the 
possibilities of our art in determining 
the character of strangers. The 
statement is as follows: 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES U. S., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1895. 

I take pleasure in saying that I went to- 
Dr. Edgar C. Beall for a phrenological 
examination, without any previous ac- 
quaintance with him, and that he knew 
nothing at all about me, and informed me 
that he did not wish me to give him a 
single ‘‘ pointer” as to myself prior to the 
examination, 

I have always been interested.in the 
science of Phrenology, but the remarkable 
accuracy of his reading of my character- 


istics was a revelation to me. I could not 
have given as close an analysis of myself 


W. HOWARD. 


PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 
EDITOR. 


as he did. In every instance he was abso- 
lutely correct. 
M. W. Howarp, 
Member of Congress, Seventh Congres- 
sional District, Alabama. 


PHRENOGRAPH., 


You have reason to be very grate- 
ful, if not proud, on account of your 
endowments as regards the mechan- 
ism of thought, the fountain of senti- 
ment, and the nutritive system which 
supplies your organism with the 
needed running force. Weighing two 
hundred and thirty pounds, with a 
head measuring 23} ins., you are 
certainly equipped to take a command- 
ing place among your fellow-men 
where special duties are to be per- 
formed—labors requiring not only 
rare judgment, but the power to 
work without flagging for a long time 
—to meet great emergencies without 
hesitation or embarrassment—to 
assume _ responsibilities, and to 
execute everything with great dis- 
patch. 

If size were the only condition we 
take into account, we should at once 
pronounce you a very great man, but 
the quality of the brain and the rela- 
tive development of its different parts 
must also be carefully estimated 
before we can be sure that the value 
of your brain is proportionate to its 
quantity. Your temperament is very 
favorable to both strength and 
activity of mind. Your fiber is closely 
woven, and yet porous enough to 
allow your feelings to travel from one 
part of your organism to another 
with considerable speed. Indeed, 
your emotions do not limit them- 
selves to journeyings within your 
brain and body, but are very likely to 
walk out in one form or another, 
especially in a crowd, and in many 
subtle ways mingle with your fellows, 
sometimes to excite, sometimes to 
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soothe, and sometimes possibly to 
arouse antagonism, and oftener, we 
hope, to please. 

You have the rich, thick growth of 
dark brown hair which indicates 
intensity of feeling, and also con- 
siderable susceptibility to culture. 
Your hair is both strong and fine. It 
corresponds to some extent to that 


ings with people, for the reason that 
in the agreeable elements which come 
to the surface in personal relations, 
you are peculiarly rich. For ex- 
ample, you have a marvelous fund 
of friendship; you have an equal 
opulence of friendliness. You are 
pre-eminently adapted to come in 
contact with people of almost every 





THE HON, M. 


fine covering that we so quickly 
recognize on a superior breed of dog 
or horse. It means that you have 
what Southerners call ‘‘ bottom” in 
the horse, and what some people call 
**blood ”; but which may be summed 
up in the words, superior material, 
animated, of course, by an aspiring, 
perfection-seeking tone of mind. 
Your brain and your character are 
not without certain contrasts of light 
and shade, but the shadows are not 
likely to appear in your usual deal- 


W. HOWARD, 


class. You have words of strength 
and weighty import for men who are 
deep in science, philosophy and state- 
craft; you sympathize with the 
romantic hopes of a pretty school 
girl, and you can instantly stoop to 
gladden the heart of a little child by 
an expression of pity, encouragement 
or love. 

No doubt you would enjoy travel- 
ing, but you are constituted to fird 
pleasure in all the relations of home. 
If happily married you would be very 
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domestic in your tastes. You would 
be an especially affectionate parent. 
No doubt as a boy you were fond of 
domestic animals. You must have 
been able to make friends with every 


ment for those you love. You are 
not satisfied simply to know that you 
possess friends, wife or children at a 
distance; you want them near you; 
you like to have them within reach 





THE HON. M. 


horse and dog in your native place. 
You ought to be exceedingly popular 
with all classes, for the reason of 
your genuine social feeling. Some 
men are polite, suave and courteous 
in demeanor, but cold, treacherous 
and selfish at heart. You can assume 
a kindly regard for others, but it is 
not often that you profess more than 
you feel. You have genuine attach- 


W. HOWARD. 


of your arm, or at least of your voice. 
You ate not only capable of strong 
social ties, but you have a love of 
doing good and making others happy, 
independently of any definite bonds 
of affection. 

You are also favored in regard to 
your associations with people by a 
certain lack of egotism or pride, 
which renders it easy for you to get 
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on common ground with those you 
meet. It does not occur to you to 
institute a comparison between your 
value, power or importance and that 
of the humblest man to whom you 
may be introduced. If you do see 
any difference between your con- 
dition and that of a forlorn brother, 
it will simply set you thinking as to 
what you can do to help him. 

Your love nature is also exceed- 
ingly strong. You might be true 
and constant to an affinity, but you 
can love more than once if the object 
of your affection should be removed, 
and should never marry a jealous 
woman. 

You have so much general strength 
of body and mind that you will im- 
press many people as being more 
belligerent and severe than you really 
are. You do not like to wrangle and 
strive for the sake of contention. 
You are not a fighter in the strictest 
sense of the term, although you could 
strive and struggle for an ultimate 
cause. I mean that you do not fight 
for the sake of fighting, but you will 
put forth an effort in the defense ‘of 
a good cause, which, in point of 
effectiveness, will equal the energy 
of those who have no purpose in op- 
posing except the love of strife. And 
when you conquer you are quite 
ready to quit. You do not follow up 
a victory with any act of cruelty or 
revenge. You are not likely to for- 
get an act of meanness or cruelty in 
another. Youcan forgive and forget 
injustice perhaps so long as it does 
not involve tyranny. You can for- 
give a man who steals your money, 
and you may give him an oppor- 
tunity to repeat the offense, but not 
the man who strikes your child or 
beats your horse, or who proves him- 
self in any way an oppressor of his 
fellow-men. 

You should have more self-reliance, 
dignity, self-confidence and independ- 
ence of spirit, although, while it 
would help you in some respects it 
might handicap you in some others. 
You look and talk like a native of 


the South, but you have less pride 
than we expect to find in a South- 
erner. Still you have what probably 
many of your neighbors would call 
by the name of self-esteem. They 
would have in their minds, however, 
the same quality which we call ambi- 
tion, or approbativeness. 

You intensely love the good-will 
and applause of others, and are 
especially anxious to please others 
from the fact that you are not always 
quite sure of yourself. You doubt- 
less resemble your mother very 
strongly; at any rate you have more 
of the feminine nature as‘ regards 
sentiment, than the masculine. 

Your strongest executive element 
is persistence. You have quite a 
determined will, but chiefly in the 
pursuit of things that are congenial. 
You may be persuaded and influenced 
through your sympathies and affec- 
tions, but in opposing ordinary, ex- 
ternal adversaries you are very likely 
to stand your ground. One tear in 
a woman’s eye, or on the cheek of a 
child would prove a more formidable 
obstacle than a river across your 
path. 

You have scarcely atrace of the 
hoarding instinct, in which respect 
you resemble the majority of those 
below the ‘‘Mason and Dixon line.” 
Money and property, to your mind, 
are merely conveniences. As soon 
as you accomplish a purpose by the 
aid of money, the money is imme- 
diately forgotten. The same is true 
of your propensity toconceal. You 
do not care to hide unless impelled by 
some other motive than the love of 
mystery; and unless there is some 
very strong reason for repressing 
your feelings and opinions, you will 
usually be very open and communi- 
cative. 

As to moral character, you are so 
enthusiastic about doing good that 
you are likely in mostinstances to do 
the right; but you do not always 
proceed from the motive of justice 
in the abstract. It is the thought of 
happiness and goodness which impels 
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you rather than a thought of ‘the 
precision or inflexibility of the moral 
law. In other words, you think of 
the results of justice rather than the 
idea. You enjoy the fruit of the 
tree of equity rather than the stiff- 
ness and solidity of its trunk and 
branches. Some people love to ex- 
ecute the law no matter who gets 
hurt. You want everybody to be 
comfortable first, and then attend to 
the law afterward if it can be ar- 
ranged. 

The same might be said in regard 
to your religion. You are far from 
being a spiritually-minded man. You 
are inclined to confine your interests 
to one world at a time. You may 
believe in a future existence and may 
respect the creed of your ancestors, 
but you are satisfied to wear the gross 
habiliments of mortality, even when 
occasionally patched, as long as they 
will hold out; and considering the 
make and fit of the suit with which 
you have been endowed, you will no 
doubt find them very comfortable for 
many years to come. 

You have a great deal of genuine 
benevolence, and no matter what 
your creed may be you will be likely 
to do your share to better the condi- 
tion of mankind. 

Your intellect is quite well balanced. 
You have excellent literary abilities; 
superior powers of analysis and criti- 
cism; you have hardly the type of in- 
tellect that would adapt you to physi- 
cal science. You are not very spe- 
cific in judging the objects of the ex- 
ternal world, but you are subtle in 
your discrimination of all that per- 
tains to human thought and impulse. 
Of late years you have developed 
considerable philosophical power. 

Causality in your upper forehead 
is especially active. Comparison was 
always strong. Your sense of human 
nature is a dominant quality. You 
are exceedingly sensitive to the mo- 
tives of those around you, and seldom 
mistaken in your estimates of people. 

The prominence of your eye shows 
verbal memory. You have also a fine 


sense of color, but the outer corner 
of your eyebrow is much flattened at 
Order. You would be fertile in im- 
agination in the line of human experi- 
ences, but not in the direction of art. 
You are not very esthetic. You 
would be graphic in your coloring of 
events, and intensely dramatic. If 
you had gone upon the stage you 
would have succeeded as an actor. 

As to a vocation, your head is too 
narrow for commerce. The calipers 
show a diameter fore and aft of eight 
inches, while the width from side to 
side in the region of the commercial 
elements is only six inches. You 
would therefore have little sympathy 
or talent for the ordinary channels of 
trade. You are not mechanical 
enough for medical science, but with 
your social and sympathetic qualities, 
and your oratorical talent, etc., you 
would be fitted particularly for the 
law, the dramatic profession, or some 
sphere of life where your duties would 
bring you into direct association 
with people. 

It will no doubt be interesting to 
you and your friends to know that 
you bear a most striking resemblance 
to the late celebrated William Ganna- 
way Brownlow of Virginia, who was 
known as the “‘ fighting parson.” Mr. 
Brownlow was an editor, and had not 
only literary tastes like yourself, but 
was also deeply interested in discus- 
sions relating to human liberty, and 
various political problems which were 
agitated in his time. To one who has 
ever seen a portrait of Brownlow a 
glance at your face would almost 
certainly recall it. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Hon. M. W. Howard was 
born in Rome, Georgia, December 
18, 1862. His parents emigrated to 
Randolph County, Arkansas, when he 
was only five years of age, where they 
resided until Mr. Howard’s fourteenth 
year, when they returned to the State 
of Georgia. 

Mr. Howard lived on a farm with 
his parents until his nineteenth year, 
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when he located in Fort Payne, Ala- 
bama, his present home, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, being the youngest 
man ever admitted to practice in the 
Alabama courts. His father was a 
Baptist minister and a cripple, and 
his extreme poverty prevented him 
from giving his son the educational 
advantages he so much desired. The 
subject of this sketch attended the 
‘free school” for about two months 
each year between the finishing of 
the crop and ‘‘gathering time.” 
Fifteen months would cover the 
entire period of his school attend- 
ance. Notwithstanding his lack of 
school advantages, he was a most 
diligent student and eagerly read and 
studied every book that came in his 
reach. At home, with the aid of his 
brief school training, he mastered 
the English language and acquainted 
himself with the Greek and Latin, 
and also acquired a fair knowledge of 
mathematics, 

The last year Mr. Howard spent 
on the farm he worked in the field 


during the day and studied law at 
night and on rainy days, so thor- 
oughly mastering its principles that 
he was highly complimented on his 
examination. For four years he was 
prosecuting attorney of his county 
and for two terms city attorney. He 
is a prominent figure in the politics 
of Alabama, and the leader of the 
People’s party. Last November he 
was elected to Congress over a 
Democratic opponent by 3,500 major- 
ity, and is expected to be the leader of 
his party in the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

Mr. Howard is the author of a 
very popular sensational book which 
is remarkable for its revelations con- 
cerning the immorality and corrup- 
tion in Washington political life. He 
has certainly exhibited not only in 
his writings, but in his lectures and 
in other ways, exceptional ability to 
make his influence widely felt. He 
enjoys a fine reputation as an orator ~ 
and dramatic word-painter, and it is 
safe to predict for him a very brill- 
iant public career. 


SEEMING FAILURE. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


By the soft pathos of some passing bird, 


4 SHE woodland silence, one time stirred 


Is not the same it was before. 
The spot where once, unseen, a flower 
Has held its fragile chalice to the shower 

Is different forevermore. 

Unheard, unseen, 

A spell has been! 


O thou! that breathest year by year 
Music that falls unheeded on the ear, 
Take heart, faith has not baffled thee ! 
Thou that with tints of earth and skies 
Fillest thy canvas for unseeing eyes, 
Thou hast not labored futilely 
Unheard, unseen, 
A spell has been! 








ACQUISITIVENESS IN THIEVES. 


By Tue EpITor. 


NE of our correspondents in 
Harvey, North Dakota, writes 
us as follows: 

**On page 83 in ‘Brain and Mind,’ in 
speaking of the organ of Acquisitiveness, 
the authors say: ‘ From finding this organ 
uniformly large in thieves, Dr. Gall named 
it the organ of theft.” On page 105 of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for February, 
1895, in speaking of ‘ How to Prevent Dis- 
honesty in Banks,’ the editor says: ‘It 
should not be forgotten that professional 
thieves are exceedingly deficient in Acquis- 
itiveness.’ Will you, through the columns 
of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, please 
reconcile these two statements, or if one of 
them is wrong please tell me which one is 
right, and oblige an interested reader of 
the journal?” C. E. P. 

To one who is unfamiliar with the 
subject there would certainly seem to 
be a contradiction in these two state- 
ments, but there is in reality an 
agreement. The authors of ‘ Brain 
and Mind” of course did not under- 
take to incorporate into their work a 
complete history of the labors of 
Gall, and could not be expected in 
their limited space to enumerate 
every peculiarity in connection with 
the mental faculties. It would re- 
quire a lifetime to collect and explain 
all the numerous shades and varia- 
tions of character that proceed from 
the different faculties acting in com- 
bination, so that the statement in 
‘* Brain and Mind” is correct as far 
as it goes, but it is not complete. If 
the statement had been elaborated the 
authors doubtless would have ex- 
plained that the thieves to which 
reference was made were individuals 
who stole as a result of a morbid crav- 
ing for property, unrestrained by 
Conscientiousness. Such a motive in 
stealing is the primary one, and 
might be described as the true 
motive in a natural, or, if we may be 
allowed the expression, a normal 
thief. Gall, in hisinvestigations, was 


chiefly concerned with manifestations 





of excessive developments of the 
brain. He naturally encountered a 
great many rogues of the kind we 
have just described, and in his refer- 
ences to thieves he usually confined 





BURGLAR. 


himself to this class. A man who 
steals from hunger, vanity, licen- 
tiousness, or a lack of business edu- 
cation, must be classified in a some- 
what different manner with regard to 
the vice in question. 

The editor’s statement in the 
February JouRNAL, ‘‘that profes- 
sional thieves are exceedingly ‘de- 
ficient in Acquisitiveness,” is also 
cerrect, from the fact that profes- 
sional thieves, as a class, are such 
chiefly as a result of deficient talent 
and taste for the regular, conventional 
methods of the commercial world. 
Thus, there are two kinds of thieves 
—both usually being devoid of 
Conscientiousness—those that pilfer 
from an abnormal Acquisitiveness, 
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and those that steal from utter im- fied if not satisfied with very 
patience with the comparativelyslow, insignificant spoils. The other thief, 





HOTEL SNEAK, BANK SNEAK, 


plodding course pursued by regular who steals in order to please some 
business men. A natural robber, ambition or desire aside from the 








PICKPOCKET. HOUSEBREAKER. 


that is, one. who steals from a acquisitive impulse, is rarely willing 
sense of property, is often grati- to take anything small. The former 
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is like a hungry man who will gladly secretive, while the crook of the 
eat a dry crust if nothing better other class is often foolhardy and 





PICKPOCKET. GENERAL THIEF. 


offers, while the latter resembles an_ reckless. There is almost the same 
epicure who can be tempted only by difference between them that there 





HOUSEWORKER. PICKPOCKET. 


the choicest viands. The acquisi- is between a careful dry goods mer- 
tive thief is usually cautious and chant and a bold speculator in wheat 
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or railroad stocks. The professional 
thief, whether forger, counterfeiter, 
burglar, pickpocket or pirate, as a 
rule, enters his criminal career be- 
cause of an inherent lack of both 
honesty and the sense of property. 
He is thus utterly without regard for 
the law, and, as we said before, 
without interest in the legitimate 
channels of trade. 

Another evidence of this view may 





PICKPOCKET. 


be drawn from the fact that burglars, 
pickpockets, etc., rarely ever hoard 
their ill-gotten gains. They are 
notoriously lavish with their money 
while it lasts, which would not be 
the case if they had large Acquisi- 
tiveness. It should be borne in 
mind that by the expression ‘‘fro- 
Sessional thieves”” we mean specifically 
the class of criminals that are thus 
designated by detectives, and that 
the police forces of all large cities 


have especial occasion to watch 
The other class seldom come to the 
notice of the police or the public ex- 
cept incases of kleptomania, being 
usually sly enough to conceal their 
larcenies, which, indeed, are often 
committed under the cloak of an 
apparently regular manufacturing or 
trading business. The professional 


thieves are the ones that usually get 
caught. 


BURGLAR, 


Finally, we may say that the dis- 
tinction hinges chiefly on the term 
professional, and to illustrate the 
idea we subjoin a number of cuts of 
notorious thieves selected from a 
gallery of criminals well known to 
the detectives of this country. The 
deficient Acquisitiveness is not pecul- 
iar to these cases, but is character- 
istic of the vast majority of the sub- 
jects in all the rogues’ galleries we 
have examined. 
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‘* The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 
acts with weil instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 





PROMISING SPECIMENS. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


MORSE DOUGHERTY AND HIS MOTHER. 


IG. 295. This may seem the 
wrong way to announce the 
subject, but we can see in those 
motherly eyes that her hopes are 
centered in her more than hopeful 
son. We can also see in him a tend- 


manhood she will be prouder of him 
than she was of her liege on her 
bridal day. There is such an unsel- 
fish, sacrificing spirit in motherhood 
and such hope and prophetic joy in 
the contemplation of what the son is 
to be, and when he comes to show 




















FIG. 295. 


ency to be steadfast, dignified, influ- 
ential and masterful. He clings to 
her now, but when he has ripened 
she will be proud to cling to him. It 
is the strength and the weakness of 
motherhood to be devoted to the 
beloved son, and when he comes to 


MORSE DOUGHERTY AND HIS MOTHER ADA, 


the measure of her joy, strength and 
success she will feel like saying, as 
one of old: ‘‘Now, Lord, lettest 
Thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 
Forty years ago the grandfather of 
this boy was connected with this 
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establishment and the family is flour- 
ishing in Winnebago City, Mich. 
That mother has a healthy, hopeful 
face and a strong character. The 
boy will be more like his mother than 
like his father, and if he has the 
opportunities for scholarship he will 
make a man of power in the learned 
world. He has a memory that does 
not forget, a courage that does not 
fail, a persistency that does not flag, 
and a dignity and ambition that will 
rank him where he belongs. 


intellect rather than subjective; he 


will be an observer more than a 
thinker. He has fine imitation and 
he will show that by pantomime, 


actions, motions and gestures. He 
has strong benevolence; he will sym- 
pathize with suffering and he will aid 
it if he can, and he will make money 
and have the means by which he can 
aid the causes which he approves. 
His appetite is active and he should 
be trained in his diet and otherwise 
so as to have no false appetites de- 

















FIG. 296. HOWARD 


Fig. 296. These pictures are sup- 
plied to us from Vancouver, British 
Columbia. The boys are aged four 
years and two years. There is con- 
siderable difference in their mental 
endowment. Howard, the elder, has 
a reasoning, theoretical mind. He 
has wit and he will lash to scourge or 
toy with it to amuse his friends. He 
will be inventive, philosophical, an- 
xious for property and fame, and in- 
clined to be moral and upright. 
Edgar will be known for observation, 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
he will deal with things, details, par- 
ticulars and history. He will enjoy 
stories. He will be objective in his 


AND EDWARD WILKS. 


veloped. He will be somewhere a 
good salesman, a good talker, and he 
will make a good physician. He will 
incline to be his own master. He is 
strong in his affections and he will 
make friends and be the life of the 
society in which he moves. He is 
not extra strong in caution. He has 
a strong temper and he will be a 
driver in whatever business he under- 
takes, and those who know him will 
give him half the road when they 
know who it is who drives the car- 
riage they are to meet. He will turn 
out without slacking his speed, and 
he will be practically the master of 
those of his own age and opportunity. 
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FIG. 297.—OWEN L,. CROSSLEY. 


This young spectator of the good, 
the pleasant and the witty looks as 
if he had found everything in the 
world as he would have it. He ap- 
pears as if he had not yet come in 
contact with any of the reverses and 
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contradictions of life. We do not 
know that he was born in the merry 
month of May, when all nature is 
glowing with beauty and promise, but 
his expression would indicate that the 
skies he first saw were bright, the 
earth beautiful and the friends kind. 
His attention seems to have been 
awakened and concentrated, and he 
is pointing at something pleasant and 
desirable with his tongue, as the set- 
ter dog points, and always has his 
eye and his attention on the bird he 
has sighted. This little fellow has 
health that will last him eighty years 
if his countenance can be trusted. 
Those little plump cheeks look as if 
they would hardly yield to the pres- 
sure of the finger, showing signs of 
good digestion and also plenty of 
breathing power. The crown of his 
head is very high, and he will want 
his plans carried out. A child witha 
head like that will acquire a potent 
mfluence with his friends and nurses. 


He will not peaceably yield to be- 


tucked into his clothes as if he had 
no bones in his arms, If they hold 
his apron up and ask him if he can 


put his two little hands in at once he 
will think it is fun and not object to 
being dressed, but if they undertake 
to force him into his clothes he will 
resist. He has large Conscientious- 
ness, and ought to be honest and 
upright. He ought to be enterpris- 
ing, energetic, frank and watchful, 
decidedly moral, but not timid. He 
will be a good scholar, a good talker 
and an energetic business man. 

Fig. 298.—S. H. This subject is 
an interesting study. The tempera- 
ment is quick as a flash and the mo- 
tions rapid and accurate. The brain 
is large for the size of the body; the 
Mental temperament is preéminently 
indicated. The organ of Mirthful- 
ness is decidedly strong, and, with 
such a temperament, keen as a razor. 
Mirthfulness and Ideality are on the 
upper and outer corner of the fore- 
head and are finely indicated. The 
eyes are large and open, indicating 
wonderful facility in language. The 
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FIG. 298. Ss 


top head shows strong moral feeling. 
The head is high and broad at the 
top and not very broad at the base. 
This child gives in this picture prom- 
ise of brilliant talent for language, 
literature, for artistic skill, mechani- 
cal ingenuity and strong moral senti- 
ment, 
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A MORAL ILLUSTRATION IN 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


N the School Journal an incident 
was published by an ‘‘ Ex-Teach- 
er” which purports to be from expe- 
rience. It fairly illustrates a proper 
course of action in dealing with a 
case of petty thieving, such as not 
infrequently occurs among children, 
and is sufficiently interesting to be 
given without condensation: 

The children were waiting, hats 
on, for the signal to rise and file out 
at close of school, when a little girl 
discovered that a dime she had had 
in her possession only a few moments 
ago was missing. The bustle of pre- 
paring for dismissal had involved 
much moving about the room, and it 
was difficult to be sure in regard to 
any one child that she had not passed 
near the desk from which the coin 
had disappeared. A rigorous search 
of desks, books and floor was in- 
stituted. The children were exam- 
ined as to what change they had. 
No one had a dime that could not 
prove she had had it before one 
clock. 

The question how to proceed was 
full of complication. All the little 
faces looked equally innocent. The 
teacher was very confident Of the 
honesty of some, but to let these go 
would be to express suspicion of all 
the rest. This would be undeserved 
by many, would wound, would do 
moral injury, and would excite pa- 
rental indignation. The children 
were from eight to twelve years of 
age. The teacher decided to put 
the question to them in this way: 

It may be, after all, children, that 
we shall find the coin in some crack 
of a desk or of the floor, though we 
have looked hard. It may be, after 
all, that it has not been stolen. If 
there is one child in this class that 
could do such a thing as to take what 
is not hers I am sure there is only 
one. I am very glad to be able to 
feel that I have an honest class. I 
know you nearly all so well that I be- 


THE 


lieve in your honesty as firmly as if 
you were my own little sisters. 

Now, if I had a little sister among 
you, do you know what I should want 
her to do? I should want her to 
come right out here before the class 


.and turn out her pockets and be 


thoroughly searched, so that no one 
here could possibly think that she 
had the coin. How many of you 
think that would be the best thing 
for her to do? (Many hands were 
raised.) How many want me to 
search them and show the class that 
they are innocent? Those + who 
would may step to the line. (Many 
went to the line. Some who had ac- 
quired, from talk overheard at home, 
a horror of being searched, clung 
to their seats. The teacher smiled 
kindly upon those who stepped out.) 

Why, my best girls are out! Who 
could think for a moment that any 
of them could have done such a thing? 
(At this, two or three more left their 
seats. ) 

Now, while I am proving that these 
children haven’t the dime that no 
one thinks they have, you children in 
your seats must sit as still as little 
wooden girls with your hands behind 
you. Tell me who shall watch you— 
for I am going to have you watched, 
for once, for your own sakes. After 
some parley amonitor was appointed, 
with the injunction to call aloud 
instantly the name of any child that 
moved hand, head, or foot. 

The children on the line were ex- 
amined, one by one. Their pockets 
were turned out, their hats and dress 
trimmings investigated, their books 
and school-bags looked into with the 
utmost care. The examination com- 
pleted, each was sent to the other 
side of the room. When the entire 
line had thus changed sides, the 
teacher turned to the children in 
their seats and said, ‘‘ If you would 
all ask to be searched but one, chil- 
dren, I shouldthink that that one had 
the dime. Those who wantto join 
these people who have cleared them- 
selves so willingly may step out.” 
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A few more children went to the 
side and the teacher said very gravely, 
Only six children left in their seats. 
Now, I think it must be one of these 
six. At this, one after another arose 
and went to the line, until the seats 
were empty. 

The teacher had noticed an intent 
look upon the face of one of these 
last lingerers—an expression that sug- 
gested busy fingers, though the hands 
were behind and the body was held 
very still. Walking to this child’s 
place, immediatély after the child had 
vacated her seat, the teacher found 
the dime, pushed into a crack be- 
tween the slats that formed the back 
rest and thrust as far out of sight as 
a long finger-nail would reach. 

She extracted the coin, gave it to 
the owner, and dismissed the class, 
detaining only the offender, who kept 
up a voluble denial of all knowledge 
of the theft as the children filed out, 
and began to howl distractedly as the 
last of them left the room. 

‘* As soon as we have talked this 
matter over,” said the teacher, ‘‘I 
am going to let you go. But I shall 
not begin to talk about it until you 
are quiet. If you want to, you may 
help me put these things away and 
then we will sit down together and 
see if we can’t come to some under- 
standing.” When the child was some- 
what quieted, she went cn: 

‘*Now, Mary, you did a good deal 
of talking while the girls were going 
out, and I let you talk, though it hurt 
me very much to think they should 
hear you tell me so, many stories. 
Now it is only fair that you should 
listen, and that is what I want you to 
do. Why do you think I went 
straight to your seat and took out 
the coin? It was because I knew 
you had put it there. So you see it 
was not just finding the coin there 
that made me think you guilty. I 
knew you were guilty before I found 
a 

** And yet you are not the girl that 
I should have expected to do such a 
thing, and I am at a loss now to 





know how you came todo it. That 
is where I want you to help me out. 
I want you to tell me¢ just what 
tempted you in the first place. Of 
course, having done the thing, you 
wanted to hide it. I am not sur- 
prised at the stories, for one wrong 
deed always leads to another. But 
how could you 2 it, in the first place ? 
What temptation could have been 
strong enough and quick enough to 
make you reach out and take a coin 
that belonged to somebody else ? 
What did you think you could buy 
with the money? It couldn’t have 
been that you were hungry and 
wanted bread, like a poor woman 
who was arrested for stealing a loaf 
not long ago. What was it that 
could make the dime seem worth 
stealing, evenforamoment? I must 
know all about it, so as to make it as 
easy for you with the girls as I can 
to-morrow. I am afraid they will 
not want to sit with you or play with 
you, and I want to make them feel 
that you might do this thing and even 
tell stories to hide it, and yet be a 
good girl and a good woman all the 
rest of your life. It must have been 
very sudden, this temptation. I 
know it took you by surprise; but 
you will know it if it should ever 
come again, this wish to take some- 
thing not your own, and you will be 
able to put it out of your mind before 
any harm is done. 

‘Let me tell you, my child, what 
was the worst part of your sin, to my 
mind. It was the hiding of it. You 
were willing that I should suspect 
honest girls rather than that I should 
find you out. I don’t believe you 
thought how mean that was. It was 
meaner than the theft. Torob Susie 
of her dime was bad, but to rob some 
other little girl of her good name 
would have been a good deal worse. 
The noble thing about George Wash- 
ington in that true hatchet story I 
told you some time ago was that 
George was brave enough to bear the 
blame of his fault. He would not 
have had it laid to anyone else for the 
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world. I think when it comes to you 
how noble this feeling of justice is, 
that can give us such courage as it 
gave George, it will give you courage 
too, and no matter what wrong you 
do, whether it is great or small, you 
will be willing to take the blame and 
the punishment rather than have it 
fall upon some innocent child.” 

By thus talking to the child as one 
not wholly lost, speaking froma firm 
knowledge of the theft, expressing 
rather pity for the sinner’s weakness 
and error than indignation and intent 
to punish, and evincing a desire to 
help the little criminal over this diffi- 
cult place into which she had fallen, 

*the teacher elicited a full confession, 
and much expression of sorrow. The 
next day she told the class how Mary 
had been suddenly tempted to dothis 
dreadful thing, how in covering one 
sin she was forced to commit others, 
how fortunate it was for her that dis- 
covery had been made, and that Mary 
was now very sorry for the wrong she 
had done and wished too late that she 
could go back and live yesterday over 
again, an honest girl. She asked the 
children to help Mary up to goodness 
again, since she wanted to be good, 
and to forget the whole matter as soon 
as they could. 


a 


EXCELLENT ADVICE TO A 
“HOMELY” GIRL. 


LADY who in her girlhood was 
discouraged by her lack of 
beauty, but lived to become a leader 
in society, with hosts of sincere and 
loving friends, told the following 
story of the incident which gave her 
hope and inspired her to usefulness. 
‘Tf I have been able to accomplish 
anything in life, it is due to the 
words spoken to me in the right sea- 
son, when I was a child, by an old 
teacher. I was the only homely, 
awkward girl in a class of exception- 
ally pretty ones, and being also dull 
at my books, became the butt of the 
school. I fell into a morose, despair- 
ing state, gave up study, withdrew 








into myself, and grew daily more 
bitter and vindictive. 

‘One day the French teacher, a 
gray-haired old woman, with keen 
eyes and a kind smile, found me cry- 
ing. ‘ What is the matter, my child ?’ 
she asked. 

“**Q madame, I am so ugly!’I 
sobbed out. She soothed, but did 
not contradict me. Presently she 
took me into her room, and after 
amusing me for some time, said, ‘I 
have a present for you,’ handing me 
a scaly, coarse lump covered with 
earth. ‘It is round and brqwn as 
you are. Ugly, did you say? Very 
well. We will call it by your name 
then. It is you! Now, you shall 
plant it and water it, and give it sun 
for a week or two.’ 

‘*T planted it, and watched it care- 
fully; the green leaves came first, 
and at last the golden Japanese lily, 
the first I had ever seen. Madame 
came to share my delight. ‘ Ah,’ 
she said significantly, ‘who would be- 
lieve so much beauty and fragrance 
were shut up in that little, rough, 
ugly thing? But it took heart when 
it came into the sun.’ It was the 
first time that it had ever occurred 
to me that in spite of my ugly face, I 
too, might be able to win friends, 
and to make myself beloved in the 
world.” —Christian Herald. 


> 
eo 


AT TWO YEARS OLD. 
By THE AUTHOR OF *‘ For GIRLS,” ETC. 


1: HAT theory did you have 

about the training of chil- 
dren when you commenced raising a 
family?” inquired a young mother 
with a six months’ old babe in her lap, 
of an elderly woman whose children 
were all grown and well respected in 
society. 

‘*T don’t know as I had anything 
that could be called a theory,” an- 
swered the woman who was of the 
plain, ordinary, common-sense type, 
‘but I was determined upon two 
things. One was that my children 
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should not be saucy and impudent to 
me, and the other was that they 
should mind me,” said with a 
simple air entirely unconscious that 
she had put in every-day language 
the gist of what is spoken of in large 
worded discourses on family discipline 
as respect and obedience. 

“I’ve just been reading a book,” con- 
tinued the first speaker, ‘‘ which says 
we must begin with a child when it is 
only a few weeks old; must never 
take it up when it cries, must make 
it eat and sleep ata certain hour, and 
when it begins to creep never put 
articles it ought not to touch out of 
its way, but teach the child to let 
them alone; must punish it to make 
it obey, and break its will; and a lot 
of other things—it just makes me 
sick to think of trying all that on my 
baby. Your children were well raised 
and I was wondering if your—”’ 

‘* I’ve read the same,” interrupted 
the other, ‘‘ but not until my children 
were partly grown. You can’t always 
go by what you read. It is generally 
written by men to fit some theory— 
persons who don’t know what it is to 
attempt to have your mind on a babe 
every minute asleep or awake, be- 
sides a dozen other things to see to. 
Some books of course are good and 
contain many helpful ideas, but you 
must never believe a thing just be- 
cause a book says so. You can only 
take that which seems to your own 
judgment to be true. Books were 
scarce when I was young.” Then be- 
coming reminiscent—‘*‘ I suppose one 
great help to me in starting my family 
right was some words I overheard an 
experienced mother saying to a friend. 
‘I always humor my babes and get 
along with them as easily as possible 
until they are done teething, for when 
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they are fretful we cannot be sure 
whether it is from willfulness or sore 
gums and feverishness, and it would 
be inhuman to be cross to a half-sick 
baby. Upto that age I never com- 
mand it to do or not todo. When 
necessary to take out of its hands a 
thing it ought not to have, I merely 
exchange it for something more at- 
tractive. I set the coal hod and 
shovel inside the closet door, hang 
the scissors on a high nail and keep 
books and papers out of reach. 

*** But when they get their teeth, 
which is about two years old, I turn 
over a new leaf. I take them firmly 
in hand and make it a business to in- 
sist upon being minded. I never 
allow them to say ‘‘I will,” and ‘‘I 
won't,” or any other disrespectful 
words to me, and I do not hesitate to 
go on the principle of ‘‘ spare the rod 
and spoil the child.” I never scold, 
nor raise my voice in giving a com- 
mand; never cuff and box, nor fret 
and jaw.’ Now, that woman’s 
children were models of good be- 
havior and I resolved to follow her 
plan if I ever had a home and family 
of my own; which I did and with 
such success that I heartily recom- 
mend it to you. Children can be too 
much as well as too little governed. 
The idea underlying government is 
that children need to know that 
parents have rights which must be 
granted or respected by the child, 
while at the same time the parent is in- 
tent on securing to the child its rights. 
Failure to comprehend this principle of 
mutual rights causes the various fail- 
ures in family life. But with this 
principle firmly established, the hy- 
gienic and other good ideas contained 
in books can be added at pleasure.” 
E. R. S. 
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RELATION OF DIET TO EDUCATION. 


By D. 


LL states of the body affect the 
mind. The strong thoughts 
which have moved the world have not 
been sent forth by men who possessed 
sickly bodies. We can no more write 
or think effectively when sick than we 
can handle the ax or the scythe. 
Memory, reason, eloquence and mo- 
rality are affected by disease. A dis- 
ordered body involves disordered 
mental manifestations. ‘‘A sound 
mind in a sound body” is nature’s 
law. 

‘*To learn how to live is the great 
lesson of life,’ and too often is never 
learned or obeyed. ‘To arrive near 
perfection there must be close har- 
mony between the bodily functions 
and the faculties of the mind. A per- 
son is imperfect in proportion as he is 
out of balance with himself. Some 
individuals have naturally too much 
appetite, just as some have too much 
pride, or others too much ill temper. 
A man who leads a low life of dissipa- 
tion has a much lower tone of mind 
than one who has been free from ill 
habits from his youth. 

Many persons blunt their senses by 
improper diet. The matter with some 
sermons is they are ‘‘dyspeptic.” I 
have listened to dyspeptic sermons 
and they were amusing to me from a 
scientific standpoint, although I felt 
much sympathy for the preacher, 
Clear thoughts in the pulpit are easily 
distinguished from the reverse. It is 
the same with the teacher when tainted 
with a dyspeptic cast of mind. The 
dyspeptic teacher should not be over- 
looked; he indeed needs careful atten- 
tion. The pupils also need this atten- 





D. Stroup, B.E. 


tion, served out ina healthful manner. 
There will be something wrong—a 


lack of interest, sleepiness, ‘slovenli- 
ness, sluggishness, weakness, bad 
breath, sour stomach, etc., etc. 


Gloom will pervade teacher and con- 
sequently pupils, and all may wonder 
what the matter is. ‘‘ We cannot sep- 
arate the condition of the body from 
that of the brain.” 

The appetite was not given to man 
to enable him to have an excuse to 
eat anything he can put into his 
mouth. Good Graham bread and 
oatmeal are healthful and nutritious. 
The taking of much butter and sugar 
is injurious to liver and kidneys; so 
are pasty substances. Meat when 
tough does more harm than good; it 
should be tender. Vegetarian diet 
should frequently and largely be par- 
taken of. The strongest animals, 
such as the bear and elephant, are 
naturally vegetarians—not meat eat- 
ers. 

Amount of diet need not be weighed ; 
one constitution needs more than some 
others. Too much eating clogs mental 
manifestation and makes a person 
numb in nervous sensibility. Some 
persons do not discriminate between 
a natural and an abnormal appetite. 
A good old teacher, whose worth I 
recognize, said that whenever he went 
to a spelling match he would not eat 
anything in orderto have aclear mind, 
and he usually proved one of the vic- 
torious. Overeating is as injuriousas 
it is shameful. Indigestion is one of 
the causes of headaches. That more 
people die of food than of famine is 
true, and is well put. Many people 
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intoxicate themselves with much 
strong coffee or an inferior quality of 
the same. 

That diet should be clean is evident 
from the plain laws of nature. Any 
impurities taken into the stomach af- 
fect the system for ill, and also tend 
toward a low, brutish animalism. 





- -* 
COUSIN MARRIAGES? 


HE question is constantly re- 
curring whether the mar- 
riage of cousins should be permitted. 
That the law is not prohibitive, in 
spite of popular notions, is a point in 
their favor, and intimates, it might 
be said, that the weight of evidence 
would not sustain special legislation 
for the prevention of such marriages. 
The fact is that investigation has not 
shown that the marital relation when 
entered upon by persons of such 
close consanguinity as cousins-ger- 
man is any more likely to be pro- 
ductive of mental and _ physical 
defects in their offspring than mar- 
riage between persons’ unrelated, 
given similar conditions of health in 
both cases. In other words, consan- 
guinity has had little, if any, influ- 
ence in the production of disease of 
mind or body unless there be some 
inherited defects. 

Upward of twenty years ago the 
writer took this position in a paper on 
the marriage of blood relations, that 
was widely circulated and received 
not a little censorious criticism from 
the professional and lay sides. Time 
has but confirmed the opinion. 

If the health of cousins inclined to 
marry be good, and no neurosis— 
nerve disorder of a pronounced type 
—exist on either side, no evil results 
may be expected from marriage. 
Certainly in the family customs of 
the Hebrew race we find strong testi- 
mony of immunity from disease even 
where marriage in-and in has been the 
rule for generations; the interming- 
ling of pure blood giving only good 
results, as witnessed by a vigorous 
constitution and no infirmity of mind. 








Some interesting data gathered by 
Burr are pertinent here, relating as 
they do to recent time.- In Batz, a 
town of Brittany numbering about 
3,300, five marriages occurred be- 
tween cousins german, thirty-one be- 
tween second cousins, and _ ten 
between those of third degree. 

The issue of the cousins-german 
was twenty-three children, free from 
all disease both mental and physical. 
The second cousins had 120 children, 
normal in every respect; and the 
issue of the cousins of the third 
degree was twenty-nine children, 
also perfect. ‘Two women were ster- 
ile. But insanity, idiocy and ner- 
vous diseases were unknown in the 
community. 

A peculiar immunity from infelici- 
tous consequences attending the mar- 
riage of Hebrews having blood con- 
nection has been alleged by some 
people. This, on comparison with 
the facts in the social life of other 
civilized races, is seen to be a mere 
notion. Burr traced the history of 
1,044 idiots, finding but three and 
one-quarter per cent. of them in 
families‘where the parents were rela- 
tives. It is to be expected, however, 
that in consanguineous marriages 
where a taint of a neurotic sort ex- 
ists the children will exhibit some 
deterioration in nerve organization. 
If the taint exists in both parents 
the force is but intensified, and idiots 
are likely to be produced with pecu- 
liarities accentuated. A aotable ex- 
ample of this is found among the 
Alpine Cretins, a people secluded 
from the outer world in mountain 
fastnesses, and among whom inter- 
marriage has been going on for cen- 
turies. Here, by repeated inter- 
marrying, neuroses are preserved 
intact, and idiocy results. 

Intermarriage frequently occurring 
tends to the persistence of special 
traits of character, as well as pecu- 
liarities of physical cons itution, and 
in this way may be productive of a 
state of degeneration that finally 
manifests itself in positive defect. 
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It is on this line that objection may be 
made to a marriage of persons nearly 
related. Otherwise, and the health and 
adaptation being favorable, we shonld 
not be warranted to expect bad conse- 
quences from the union.—H. S. D. 


————= ree 


THE PROBLEM OF CHEAP LIVING. 


HE cost of living is always a 
serious matter with about 
seventy-five per cent of the average 
community; but how widely do peo- 
ple differ in their views as to what 
is necessary to comfort. Some are 
happy with one-half the income 
that others find insufficient for their 
needs. Up in the northern part of 
New York there is a young woman 
who has solved the problem for her- 
self of living comfortably on a very 
smallincome. ‘Tiring of city life, she 
took the savings of some years of 
clerical work and went up to the lo- 
cality of her choice. There a few 
hundred dollars secured a plot of 
ground and her house of five rooms. 
A writer in Harfer’s Bazar says: 
**As you approach the house a large 
tree seems to lean for support against 
the roof of the piazza and gives to 
that out-of-door place its ample shade. 
By way of a small square hall the 
parlor is reached, while opposite 
is the breakfast room, with its minia- 
ture butler’s pantry, quite large 
enough for a single inmate. The bed- 
rooms, although small, are charm- 
ingly furnished in old mahogany, and 
the smaller of the two is the au- 
thor’s sanctum. Three steps dawn 
from the dining-room is the kitchen, 
which has for its contents numerous 
saucepans, pails, broilers—all the 
paraphernalia by which a good meal 
can be served—while the broad win- 
dows allow the sun’s rays to flood the 
floor at all seasons of the year. 
Stairs and halls are ignominiously 
discarded, but the windows of the 
house lend a picturesque charm on 
all sides. The house itself is quite a 
distance from the village and is in a 
lonely, out-of-the-way spot, yet 









reached by tradespeople in regular 
rotation each morning. 
‘*On the table in the breakfast room 
a book of debit and credit could be 
shown to the visitor or friend, if one 
cared to see this methodical system 
of housekeeping by which one person 
could live in a simple and comforta- 
ble way for one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, the proof positive ly- 
ing in the items which Miss C— 
showed with pride in her daily ledger. 
In this haven of rest she pursued 
her literary labors and reaped the 
benefit of that quiet and , repose 
which shone as a bright color from 
her sweet face.” 
eit piilteititnaininiis 
WHILE those who have made but 
a slight ascent of the h'll of science 
may imagine that they are in posses- 
sion of most of the mind-treasures 
which this little world can afford, ex- 
citing self-satisfaction, it may be, 
but as they ascend still higher, their 
vision being improved, they may be 
convinced that there are many things 
just beyond their reach. Seated on 
a still higher eminence, gazing 
abroad, having a far wider range of 
vision, they get glimpses of a domain 
far wider and broader than they sup- 
posed possible, outstretching in every 
direction, a realm filled with exhaust- 
less treasures, wonders and beauties, 
free to all who will enter such mines 
of thought and research, being then 
convinced that what they are now in 
possession of is but a very insignifi- 
cant part of the immense storehouse 
of creation. Great attainments scat- 
ter all thoughts of great progress in 
science. Dr. J. H. HANAFoRD. 


SCIENCE IN NUTRITION. 


WRITER in the American Ana- 
dyst considers this topic ina 
candid and judicious manner. By 
this we mean that the psychical or 
mental factors involved are regarded 
as much as the physicaland chemical. 
He says : 
It is undoubtedly true that the 
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science of nutrition is the most im- 
portant of all temporal matters inas- 
much as the physical welfare of man 
depends primarily upon the way he is 
nourished. It is undoubtedly erro- 
neous to say, as a few recent writers 
on the subject have glibly declared, 
that this science is only fifty years 
old—that it owes its being to the re- 
searches of Liebig and Playfair. It 
would be as reasonable to assert that 
Edison had brought electrical science 
into existence. The science was 
known generations before these dis- 
tinguished men were born, and great 
as the benefits are which they have 
conferred upon mankind, they are to 
be regarded as discoverers of details 
rather than of original principles. 
Neither is this derogatory to their 
great reputation. He who makes two 
blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before does as much for man- 
kind as he did who first discovered 
the grass. The truth is that modern 
scholars—all honor to them—are fol- 
lowing out the line which Adam 
began the first time he felt hungry. 
It is truly a science, and great strides 
have been made in knowledge within 
the memory of some now living, but 
it is not truly a modern science. 
Neither is it nor can it ever be an 
exact science, as some writers fool- 
ishly claim, seeming to think they are 
thereby exalting it. So long as 
human beings continue to have 
physical idiosyncrasies it will remain 
true that ‘‘what’s one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” and so long 
as that is true nutrition must remain 
outside the category of exact sciences. 
This, again, is by no means a reflec- 
tion on the dignity and importance 
of the science, which, as was said, 
must always remain paramount so 
long as man continues to inhabit a 
physical body. No doubt enormous 
gain ensues whenever a scientist 
teaches mankind where to find food 
elements or how to prepare foods in 
such manner as to preserve the value 
of those elements or render them 
more easily digestible. 
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Such work can hardly be praised 
too highly, and it is entirely super- 
fluous to attribute to it a, character 
which does not belong to it. Into 
this error, however, nearly all 
**schools”’ of students in this science 
are apt to fall. Carbohydrates and 
fat and protein are certainly neces- 
sities of physical well-being, and they 
are as certainly to be found in some 
articles of food which are less 
esteemed by mankind generally than 
other articles of food. The mistake 
lies in supposing that because these 
constituents exist in any one article 
in greater perfection and better pro- 
portion than in another the first is 
therefore the preferable food for 
everybody. ‘Too many other con- 
siderations aside from chemical con- 
stitution are to be taken into consid- 
eration to allow any such conclusion. 
It is this error that vegetarians, for 
example, fall into when they assume 
that beans are better than beef, dried 
codfish more valuable than good 
veal, and cheese one of the best, if not 
the very best, foods known to man. 
They are such to many individuals, 
but there are persons to whom these 
foods are positively injurious, and 
there are many more to whom they 
are far less valuable than other foods 
which chemically are greatly inferior 
tothem. The question of food values 
is not one of chemistry alone, but of 
chemistry plus the physiological pecu- 
liarities of the individual. To this 
truth, almost self-evident as it is, the 
theorists appear to be blind, or if they 
acknowledge it they only allow that 
it is true in exceptional cases, whereas 
it is of almost universal application. 
Only by considering this question. of 
idiosyncrasy together with the chemi- 
cal part of the problem can any just 
results be attained. Nevertheless, 
the theorists,“ blind as they usually 
seem to be to those facts which go 
toward disproving their theories, are 
doing great good by insisting upon 
those facts which they accept. The 
common sense of mankind, and still 
more the natural appetites, which are 
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the natural guides, may be relied on 
to keep most people from going far 
astray in the matter of eating, and a 
general knowledge of any fact or set 
of facts is a distinct benefit to the 
race. All this is relative only to one 
branch of the science as it is classi- 
fied, namely, that of the selection of 
foods. The other division—unneces- 
sarily subdivided by most writers— 
is that of the preparation of foods. 
In this branch the work of the scien- 
tists is deserving only of praise. Not 
only does it advance the welfare of 
humanity by promoting economy of 
labor and expense, but it confers dis- 
tinct benefits by showing how the 
really valuable elements of food are 
best treated, and how the best 
effects are to be obtained. This 
is of prime importance in the preven- 
tion of disease and the conservation 
of vital force. 

Goop NATURE AT THE TABLE.—If 
good digestion is to ‘‘ wait on ap- 
petite,” it is important that the mind 
state should be favorable when we 
are eating. The habit that so many 
of us have of retailing our ills at the 
table is a bad one and should be se- 
verely condemned at alltimes. Wis- 
dom can but approve what an ex- 
change writer has to say in this 
regard: 

‘*Don’t bring your troubles to the 
table or allow yourself to think or 
speak of domestic cares during meal 
time. Half of the nostrums for the 
cure of dyspepsia, headache and neu- 
ralgia would disappear from the mar- 
ket if this rule should be followed. 
Silence and surliness on the one hand, 
querulous fault-finding and snarling 
on the other, are bad aids to digestion 
and convert a feast into a fruitful 
breeder of disease. Those who have 





read ‘Southey’s Table Talk,’ and 
other works of the kind, may realize 
how greatly an agreeable, intellectual 
conversation can be made to conduce 
to physical benefit, and how a ready 
reply or happy repartee may convert 
a meal into a ‘feast of reason,’ as 
well asa moral agency for permanent 
mental and physical improvement. 
Try it. There is nothing like acquir- 
ing a habit in such matters. If you 
do not find a rich return in improved 
spirits, appetite and general bodily 
and mental comfort, the whole science 
and theory of hygiene is a delusion. 
Mr. Pecksnitf’s belief that in setting 
his wonderful digestive machinery in 
motion he was a benefactor of so- 
ciety was not a very bad idea after 
an.” 


. issn 
A WALKING MATCH. 
FLESH EATERS VS. VEGETARIANS, 

AST year in Germany, a walking 
1 match occurred which was par- 
ticipated in by thirty-nine persons, 
twenty-six meat eaters and thirteen 
vegetarians. At 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing they started, and in a forced march 
the meat eaters took the lead, the vege- 
tarians going steadily and quietly on. 
One of the flesh eaters had a sausage 
round his neck, which caused great 
amusement, but he soon collapsed, and 
then another flesh eater had to take the 
train. Long before the termination 
the race had been won by the vege- 
tarians, who took the lead half way 
on. The first in was the twenty-six- 
year old vegetarian, Mr. F. Bruhn; 
he covered thirty-six miles in seven 
hours and fifty-six minutes. Five 
flesh eaters collapsed totally. The 
vegetarians all reached the terminus, 
one being 60 years old ! 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLATO- 


Epcar C. BEALL, M.D., EDITOK. 
NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1895. 


MORE ABOUT PHRENOGRAPHS. 


N editor is expected to please a 
good many kinds of people, 
and he is fortunate indeed if he does 
not make some enemies. No matter 
how high his aims, or how conscien- 
tiously he lives up to his standards, 
or how judiciously he may perform 
his duties, a certain amount of criti- 
cism is always expected and always 
in order; and so far from objecting 
to a discussion of our methods, etc., 
we are heartily glad to receive sin- 
cere expressions of opinion from our 
friends, however they may differ 
with us’ as to our work. We there- 
fore take pleasure in giving space to 
the following letter from an esteemed 
old friend and subscriber : 
New York, April 25, 1895. 
To the Editor of Tuk PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL: 

Recent improvements in the intel- 
lectual and esthetical as well as ma- 
terial qualities of your magazine 
prompt me to offer a few comments 
and suggestions in regard to its con- 
duct. I have been a student of your 
special science for more than fifty 
years, having in my youth been 


favored with a copy of ‘*Combe’s Con- 
stitution of Man.” From that day to 
this I haye been a student of and be- 
liever in the doctrine of mental phil- 
osophy propounded by the learned 
German Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, 
and for the past thirty years I have 
read more or less of every number of 
your magazine that has been pub- 
lished. 

Not the least noticeable recent 
improvement in THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL is the pure literary quality 
pervading itscolumns. The smooth, 
rhythmic flow of the sentences in 
many of the articles in which mental 
characteristics of well-known persons 
are analyzed and combined, makes it 
a pleasure to read of the distinguished 
characters delineated, even if the 
phrenology proper in the case were 
not considered. In this is evinced 
acute metaphysical discrimination, an 
indispensable prerequisite to an expert 
practical application of the science. 
Opportunities for this style of skillful 
work are afforded by the selection of 
well-known and popular persons, 
whose characteristics are of general 
repute; and when these analyses 
and combinations are shown to cor- 
respond to the contours and texture of 
the brain, temperament, etc., in the 
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same facile and cultured style, addi- 
tional interest in the science itself is 
excited in the minds of thoughtful 
and refined people. 

In the earlier years, when phren- 
ology was struggling for recognition, 
and, like all efforts of reform, was 
subjected to the ridicule and con- 
tempt of the advocates of ancient 
theories, little thought was taken of 
elegance or beauty of style in the 
delineation of character. As_ the 
masters were conscious that the 
structure rested on a solid founda- 
tion, they built upon it a substantial 
framework with little regard to orna- 
ment or decoration. The leaders 
were men of stalwart intelligence. 
They stated and applied the facts 
they had discovered with great force 
and potency, and their apt illustra- 
tions necessarily arrested public at- 
tention. Their disciples have gen- 
erally followed in their footsteps; and 
this obvicus adaptation of methods 
to the appreciation and tastes of the 
generality of the people, has exerted 
a very marked leavening influence, so 
that the principles of the science are 
active in the community even where 
they are not understood or recog- 
nized. 

But there are still many skeptics 
even among men of intelligence in 
regard to the verity of the science, 
and these recent publications in the 
JouRNAL of the characteristics of dis- 
tinguished men, with their portraits, 
and the exhibition of phrenological 
indications as in harmony with their 
known history, will probably some- 
times be explained as accommodating 
Phrenology to the character of the 
men, rather than indications of char- 
acter by the phrenological signs, 
however skillfully incongruities may 
be explained. It would certainly be 
more satisfactory if the present im- 
provement in verbal description were 
employed in methods that prevailed 
more frequently in the past, in the 
JouRNAL’s publications, where the 
examiner was entirely ignorant of the 
person under his hands, except as he 





was presented before him. This 
method in the long past did much to 
attract attention, and to diffuse a 
knowledge of and faith in the 
science. 

I recollect, about the year 1847, a 
gentleman of commanding presence, 
with features of the decided Roman 
type, and strong, vigorous physique, 
appeared at the rooms of Prof. L. N. 
Fowler in New York for examination. 
Of course the professor immediately 
concluded that he had before him no 
ordinary man, but he knew nothing 
of his history or identity. The de- 
lineation of the character was made 
in great detail, and it proved to be 
one of the most exact descriptions of 
facts in the man’s history ever given. 
(See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, vol. 
9, page 233, 1847.) The subject was 
Alexander Campbell, the  distin- 
guished president of Bethamy Col- 
lege, and one of the leaders in a for- 
midable religious reformation; the re- 
sult of which in its present status 
numbers nearly a million communi- 
cants in the United States. 

The description was published and 
extensively circulated among his ad- 
herents, and gave considerable im- 
petus to the diffusion of phrenological 
literature among them. Indeed, I 
mightsay with propriety, that the lead- 
ing minds among these people, with 
few exceptions, are phrenological in 
their views of mentalscience Nearly 
every year one or more students of 
this religious faith may be found in 
the annual class of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology in New York, 
and often they are ministers in the 
denomination. ‘The reason for this 
is obvious. The Gallian doctrine is 
a potent agency in a scientific ex- 
planation of the numerous vagaries 
and delusive theories that have cor- 
rupted the religious thought of man- 
kind, sothat it becomes the handmaid 
of reformation. Religion is scien- 
tific as well as supernatural, and in 
both aspects harmonious. 

The publication in the JourNal 
of character delineations by this lat- 
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ter method is still done occasionally, 
and as the work is always by a master 
in the art, they are much more effec- 
tive in the advancement of the cause 
than in cases where the examiner -is 
supposed to have a general knowl- 
edge of the history of his subject in 
advance. The case of Dr. B. B. 
Tyler, in the November number, 
1893, and of the Rev. F. D. Power, 
in the January number, 1895, are in 
point. The writer is familiar with 
the history of both these gentlemen, 
and the coincidence in both cases, of 
the facts and the delineations, is quite 
remarkable. M. C. TIeERs. 


We fully agree with Mr. Tiers that 
character delineations of persons who 
have come to us incognito are of 
especial interest, and we hope to pub- 
lish such phrenographs more fre- 
quently in the future. We are aware 
that they serve to convince skeptical 
readers as to the possibilities of 
phrenological character reading, and 
possess a strong element of attract- 
iveness from the fact that the con- 
ditions are somewhat in the nature of 
such 
instances appears to be challenged, 
as it were, to perform a supposedly 
difficult feat, and the interest in the 
success of his effort is somewhat 
similar to the interest people feel in 
a debate or a contest of any kind; 
and, as everybody knows, a fight al- 
ways draws a bigger crowd than any- 
thing else. 


a test. The phrenologist in 


We have never been disposed in 
the slightest to shirk anything of the 
sort in the past, and the only reason 
we have not given more such demon- 
strations of the phrenological art has 
been a pressure of other duties, and 
the difficulty of obtaining the proper 
subjects, since it requires the co- 
operation of one or more third 


parties, as a rule, to bring about such 
an affair. Again, we beg to say, that 
while Mr. Tiers is quite right in his 
statements, it should not be forgotten 
that there are very great advantages 
in studying the delineations of indi- 
viduals who have a national or world- 
wide reputation, and whose faces are 
familiar to everybody, but whose 
characters are not understood in de- 
tail. People have an excusable curi- 
osity to lift the veil to some extent 
from the private life and character of 
the eminent personages whose names 
figure constantly in the newspapers, 
etc., and it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that a public character, such as 
Grover Cleveland, the author of 
‘*Trilby,” or Jim Corbett can be 
fully understood simply by observing 
his public acts. 
gives a reading of an eminent man, 
it is assumed by some people that he 
is governed very largely by his knowl- 
edge of the man’s public career. To 
those, however, who have had experi- 
ence in phrenological character read- 
ing, the opposite is well known to be 
the case. With the single exception 
of the specialty in which a great man 
has become famous, the phrenologist 
will be compelled to judge by the 
organization presented as to every 
condition or trait of character. 

Take, for example, the character of 
Henry George. Now it might be 
supposed that a phrenologist would 
know a great deal about Mr. George 
from the fact that he is a reformer, 
and that his special teaching relates 
to a theory regarding the taxation 
of land. But suppose we should in- 
quire as to whether Mr. George is 
actuated by a sincere wish to benefit 
humanity, or bya selfish desire to make 


If a phrenologist 
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money by his books? Suppose we in- 
quire whether heisdominated by vanity 
or pride; whether he isan affectionate 
man in his family, or cold and tyran- 
nical; whether he is a good judge of 
color or not; whether he is religious, 
or whether he has more generosity 


than sense of justice; or whether he 
has a sense of property; or is weak 


in the esthetical sense; or whether 
he is a good mechanic, etc., etc., etc., 
and so on with twenty or thirty other 
radical questions? How would the 
fact of his being a reformer settle 
these questions? Again, suppose 
that the phreno!ogist is called upon 
to give a delineation of Joseph Jef- 
ferson, the actor? Would he be safe 
in merely guessing that Jefferson 
is even a great mimic, and that his 
success on the stage has been due 
to his faculty of Imitation? Would 
the phrenologist be able to say from 
the newspaper accounts whether Mr. 
Jefferson was generous or stingy; 
whether he was fond of children; 
whether he had great taste for paint- 
ing, etc., etc., etc.? Or suppose we 
examine a great musician like Patti 
or Joachim. Beyond the fact of be- 
ing a musical genius, what could we 
tell from ‘‘ hearsay ” ? 

Experience has demonstrated to us 
for many years that we do not dare 
to give an opinion even as to a man’s 
specialty from what we read of him 
until we have studied his organiza- 
tion, because even in a thing so 
apparently simple as music we may 
find upon examination of a musician 
that his success depends upon his 
mechanical talent rather than his 
sentiment for art; or we may discover 
that he has by nature more ability 
for something entirely different, and 


which he was prevented from learn- 
ing by the mere accident of poverty 
or parental interference. In our 
work in the consultation room we 
have often remarked to a subject in 
the chair that we preferred not to 
receive any intimation as to his char- 
acter or pursuits, not that it would 
really influence us, but simply because 
it might appear to do so; and we have 
noticed in thousands of instances 
that the facts regarding an _ indi- 
vidual’s organization were opposed 
to his opinions and experiences. For 
example, it often happens that a man 
may be successfully engaged in one 
profession, and yet have more talent 
for something else which he has never 
tried. 

As an instance of unrecognized 
ability we recall the case of a very 
beautiful and talented girl who was 
once brought to our office by a well- 
known judge of Kentucky. The 
young woman was regarded by her 
family as highly gifted in music. She 
had been posing in her social circle 
as a musician, and had been led to 
suppose that music was unquestion- 
ably her special province. We do 
not now remember exactly what we 
said about her musical ability, but we 
did emphasize her superior talent for 
painting. She had a great deal more 
of the cool, steady, fibrous tempera- 
ment than the emotional. She wasa 
pronounced brunette with scarcely a 
trace of the emotional, sanguine 
temperament, and having a phenom- 
enal development of Form, Size, 
Color, etc., in connection with certain 
other peculiarities, we did not hesi- 
tate to say that she would succeed 
very much better in painting than in 
any other line. But the girl thought 
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far differently, and on her way home, 
as she told us some months after- 
ward, she indulged in a good deal of 
laughter at our expense. Still, for 
some reason, she began to think it 
over after a few days, and concluded 
that she would take up her painting 
again, in which she had dabbled a little 
in former years, and see what she 
coulddo. To her own surprise and 
the astonishment of her friends, within 
a very few months from that time 
she was painting beautiful portraits 
for which she received exceptionally 
high prices. She then launched out 
as an artist, established a studio ina 
large city, and continued to devote 
herself to that profession until she 
was married a few years later. In 
the meantime her music was almost 
dropped, and her friends admitted 
that her reputation was very much 
greater with the brush and palette 
than it had ever been as a pianiste. 

However, we do not wish to ap- 
pear to be arguing the question. We 
wish simply to be understood. As 
studies of the eminent people of the 
country are likely to occupy our first 
attention in this line, and asit is diffi- 
cult to delineate their characters 
without knowing their identity, we 
shall be very likely to continue to 
present such delineations as we have 
done heretofore; but we shall be 
more than glad to introduce as fre- 
quently as possible the other kind of 
descriptions also, and trust that our 
friends will aid us in doing so when 
they have opportunity. We wish to 
thank Mr. Tiers for his kind words 
and friendly advice, and shall be 
pleased to receive communications 
from others in regard to similar ques- 
tions. 


THE APPROACHING SESSION OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 
HE indications are favorable 
for an exceptionally large class 
this fall, and we think we can promise 
an equally exceptional course of in- 
struction. The lecture room is being 
improved, and the large cabinet, con- 
sisting of many hundreds of casts, 
skulls, etc., has been carefully re- 
arranged and the objects of interest 
all supplied with printed labels giving 
the name, history, etc., of each one, 
which will greatly facilitate the labors 
of the students. The lecturers this 
year are not only equipped with fresh 
material, but are arranging their 
work so as to cover a larger field 
than ever before. 

Many inquiries come to us as to 
the necessary preparation for the 
course. The best answer we can 
give is that a willingness to learn 
with a general knowledge of the out- 
lines of the subject are the chief 
requisites. Of course the more the 
student knows, if his knowledge is 
accurate, the better; but it is no dis- 
advantage to come with compara- 
tively little preparation. On this 
point Professor Sizer recently replied 
to one of our correspondents in a 
private letter as follows: 

‘*Some men try to do too much in 
the way of detail before they come, 
and it often costs more time and 
labor to undo false theories and 
practices than it would require to 
teach correct ones. If you have 
studied temperament and the meaning 
and location of the organs, you are 
prepared to take the course of instruc- 
tion. We teach the student how to 
teach, and, of course, how to under- 
standthesubject. Bad habitsin study- 
ing heads, and looking ina wrong man- 
ner, are stumbling blocks which some 
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have and which we sometimes nearly 
fail in demolishing in the whole 
course. Some men knowing next 
to nothing of the subject go out 
lecturing on phrenology to earn 
money to come to the Institute to 
learn how to lecture and examine 
heads, and they get into awkward 
and wrong habits which stick very 
tenaciously to them, sometimes all 
their lives. I would rather have 
virgin soil and plant it as I wish than 
to grub among the rank weeds of 
error contracted and cultivated before 
they come. This year I am here, 
healthy and hearty, and may be for 
five years to come—and I may not. 
What the world gets from me it would 
better try to get before I am unable 
to confer it. Fix it if you can to 
come September 3, 1895, and what 
you lack you will then beall the better 
able to get by yourself. Experience 
under right rules makes a man 
successful.” 


7 
———_ ++ — 


TO WRITERS AGAIN. 
E wish to say a few more 
words regarding matter in 
THE JouRNAL. We want to be both 
charitable and just, but we feel that, 
although the beautiful principle of 
lenity should occupy the larger space 
in our thought, it should be preceded 
by the consideration of equity. First 
of all, we feel that it is our duty to 
our subscribers as a whole to give 
them the best material that we can 
secure and for which we can afford to 
pay. This, it should be remembered, 
is a larger duty than the one we owe 
to the individual writers. 

We say this to explain our position 
in regard to the acceptance of some 
contributions that we are obliged to 
decline, although they are not es- 
pecially faulty as to composition. 
We are placed, as it were, between 
two fires. If we refuse to print cer- 





tain of these articles we give offense 
to the authors, who feel that we are 
hypercritical or partial. On the other 
hand, if we publish the cheaper sort 
of contributions, especially when they 
lack phrenological application and 
point, we call down upon our heads 
the criticism from a vast number of 
our subscribers that THE JoURNAL 
is deficient in force and attractive- 
ness, Under these circumstances we 
feel obliged to favor the large ma- 
jority rather than the small ménority, 
although we mean to try to please as 
many as we Can. 

We have been pained, of late, to be 
obliged to return several manuscripts 
from subscribers for whom we feel a 
very warm personal regard. These 
writers have a sincere interest in 
phrenology and the success of our 
work, for which we are truly grate- 
ful, and we hope they will accept our 
assurance that we decline their con- 
tributions only when we feel that we 
must do so in the interest of a greater 
duty. 

Finally, as to the nature of the 
contributions we need, we beg to re- 
peat that we require more articles 
capable of pictorial illustration, and 
that deal with specific applications of 
phrenology. Almost daily we receive 
manuscripts setting forth in glitter- 
ing generalities the broad fact that 
phrenology is valuable, important, 
applicable, useful, advantageous, 
available, practicable, indispensable, 
necessary, beneficial, etc., etc., etc. 
But this is not enough. Our readers 
are doubtless all satisfied that phren- 
ology is a great science, and if we 
continue to repeat this statement 
without explaining Aow it is so, we 
may be accused of imitating the pat- 
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ent medicine advertisers, who simply 
announce that their nostrums will 
cure all diseases, without explaining 
the action of the medicines. 

People like to learn things that 
they can apply in their own lives, and 
as the opportunities for using phren- 
ology are almost infinite we ought to 
give more attention to this side of 
the subject in our literature. For 
example, we take pleasure this month 
in publishing an article that deals 
with the marriage question in a prac- 
tical way. While it is by no means 
exhaustive, and while we cannot say 
that we might not like to add to it or 
modify it in some respects, it has the 
kind of point and definiteness that 
furnish material for thought. When 
the author says, for instance, that 
there ought to be five conditions 
equal and five conditions different, 
and specifies these conditious as he 
does, he gets right down to the prac- 
tical plane on which every student 
can work. If the reader is a lover 
he will probably be interested in de- 
termining whether his sweetheart has 
the combination that would be desir- 
able according to that scheme. And 
to those persons that are already 
married, but that feel the need of a 
more harmonious life, it will be al- 
most equally interesting to subject 
themselves to a species of examina- 
tion in the light of this new knowl- 
edge. Even in cases where it is dis- 
covered that there is an inextinguish- 
able element of antagonism existing 
in both parties, such as an excess of 
Combativeness or Firmness, it will 
still be of advantage thus to be re- 
minded of the fact, and thereby 


stimulated to avoid the undue exer- 
cise of such a faculty when dealing 











with the conjugal partner. Applica- 
tions of our science such as this, re- 
lating both to marriage and choice of 
pursuits, will surely be both enter- 
taining and profitable to our readers, 
and we repeat once more that we 
hope they will assist us in securing 
matter of this kind. 


- -e-+ 


{o fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 





Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Lf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
coviributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their fuil 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuiip Cutture, Science oF HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 








ALCOHOL OR Topacco—W. A. P.—There 
is no doubt which of these accomplishes 
the greater harm. A little examination 
of the statistics of crime, vice and disease 
will soon convince any one that alcohol is 
the more serious evil. Tobacco is highly 
poisonous, but it is not so directly brought 
into contact with the vital centers as alco- 
hol is, through drinking habits. The path- 
ologists will tell you how this insidious 
spirit poisons and impairs organic func- 
tion. No part of the human body seems 
to be able to avoid its approach. Tobacco 
affects the heart nerves and the respiratory 
passages. For the most part alcohol 
strikes at these, but also has a perverting 
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effect upon the organs of digestion, and 
through them the nervous system receives 
injury, and mind and character are en- 
feebled and depraved in time. You have 
but to look around you for a multitude of 
evidences in regard to the havoc wrought 
by liquor drinking. The secretary of the 
National Temperance Society, New York, 
will furnish you with abundance of printed 
testimony, and if that may not appear 
‘*scientific” enough you may apply to the 
editor of the Journal of Jnebriety, Hartford, 
Conn., for further convincing data. 


PsycHoLocy—S. B.—‘‘ Modern Psy- 
chology” has borrowed not a little of its 
method and principles from phrenology. 
It measures heads and bodies, considers 
size, weight, form, quality, temperament, 
etc., and in its application to education 
makes the physical characteristics neces- 
sary attributes in the determination of 
mental capability. Read James, or Sully, 
or Ziehen’s ‘‘ Introduction,” and you will 
find that the ‘‘new” is a very different 
thing from the old mental philosophy, the 
‘‘new” having so much reference to brains. 


DELICATE FEATURES, ETC.—M. M.—You 
should explain the matter more at length, 
as we do not understand the purpose of the 
inquiry. What, for instance, do you mean 
by a ‘‘ symbolical head?” Tell us some- 
thing about temperament, conduct, etc. 
You may have struck an interesting case. 


CoMPARISON OF HEAps—M. B. N.—It 
would be much better for the satisfaction 
of the parties concerned, especially the ex- 
aminer and you, if you would send photo- 
graphs of the heads—side views being pre- 
ferred, or views that give some idea of the 
long diameter of the head, Also, instead 
of noting organs by number mention them 
by their names, abbreviating to save 
space. Of course it will be understood 
that a description predicated of the chart 
markings by an examiner unknown to us 
must be regarded as a rather arbitrary 
affair. While it may be near enough to the 
facts of character and disposition, it may 
not bea fair exhibition of our capability. 
A skillful physician is not inclined to take 
the description of another physician as his 
only basis of judgment in a serious case of 
sickness ; he wouldsee the patient and ex- 


amine him before offering advice as to 
treatment. It should be understood that 
the margin of error is wider in phreno- 
logical diagnosis than in medical, and the 
phrenological examiner should have as 
much opportunity for inspecting the head 
of the person who desires his advice as it 
may be possible to give. This course 
takes the matter out of the domain of con- 
jecture, and is, therefore, more satisfactory 
to the intelligent and serious applicant. 


DoG-BITE AND HypropHosiA—P. L.— 
We are of opinion that your fears are un- 
necessary—that the dog-bite will not cause 
any such malady, as the dog is a healthy 
animal. Hydrophobia is considered a 
microbe disease, and the animal must have 
the disease to be able to communicate it. 
We are of opinion, further, that a so-called 
mad dog does not communicate the disease 
to all he bites. It happens sometimes that 
such an animal running loose may have 
bitten a considerable number of dogs and 
other animals before being killed, yet a 
small percentage of them show rabies. 
We have known fanciers to be bitten with- 
out serious result. Youatt, the great horse 
authority, was bitten very often. Although 
‘*hydrophobia” is now called by many a 
germ disease, its real nature has not been 
fully determined, and there are some good 
pathologists who doubt the specific nature 
of hydrophobia. 


TEA DRINKING.—The much drinking of 
tea undermines the nervous stability. Peo- 
ple may say that they do not use a strong 
beverage, butan inveterate habitué usually 
wants a mixture that he can /ast¢e, and that 
means a more than average infusion or 
decoction. The narco-irritant principle 
strikes at the nerve centers, the brain 
itself, and hence the restlessness, dizziness, 
headache, insomnia and imperfect circula- 
tion of which tea drinkers often complain. 
As one authority has said: ‘‘To speak of 
this beverage as ‘the cup that cheers and 
not inebriates’ must be regarded as an in- 
stance of poetic license. Certainly 
it belongs to the realm of poetic fancy rather 
than to that of scientific fact. And it may be 
claimed that its author by his subsequent 
melancholia and suicide demonstrated the 
danger of indulgence in this direction.” No, 
we do not approve tea drinking as a habit. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
me for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
eupply any of those noticed. 


Drucs AND HEART FAILuRE, a brief 
monograph by the well-known hygienist, 
Dr. Chas. E. Page, of Boston, points the 
moral of sudden deaths after the adminis- 
tration of drugs specially ‘‘indicated” in 
such cases. 


Tue Use or AtLconot IN HEALTH AND 
DisEASE. By A LApy Puysictan, Issued 
from the press of L. N. Fowler & Co., of 
London. 

A little monograph of practical interest to 
nursing mothers especially, giving the 
facts of observation and experience in a 
clear, direct manner, and very earnestly 
showing the dangers of alcoholic drinking 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED OR MADE PRACTICAL. 
By JOHN BRETHERTON. An essay, read 
before the Leyland Literary Society, 
January 25, 1894. 

The author points out many of the uses 
and abuses of the mental faculties, and 
their relative positions and indications of 
development, interspersing his remarks 
with incidents of a humorous quality, mere 
colors illustrative of the point made. L. 
N. Fowler & Co., London, publishers. 


Report RELATING TO THE REGISTRATION OF 
BirtTHs, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN THE 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 1893. Printed 
by order of the Legislative Assembly. 
This interesting statistical account comes 

to us per the courtesy of our friend, Dr. 

Ross, of Toronto. It contains much 

material for economic reflection. In the 

main the growth of Ontario shows most 
favorably in comparison with the other 


provinces of Canada. The same general 
preponderance, however, is exhibited in 
the flux of population toward cities and 
large towns, as in the United States. 


THe Errect or DiILutTe SOLUTIONS OF 
Curomic AciD AND AciID URINE UPON 
THE RED-BLoop CorpuscLes OF MAN. By 
M. L. Hotprook, M.D., of New York. 


This paper is the record of experiments 
that demonstrate the reticulated structure 
of blood corpuscles—a direct and clear 
statement of the method pursued—useful 
for histologists who may wish to confirm 
the results. 


Co1n’s FINANCIAL FooL.—The book with 
this title is in answer to ‘‘ Coin’s Financial 
School.” It discourses on the silver question 
in a semi-humorous vein, and shows up 
many misstatements and certain fallacies 
in the reasoning of the author of that book. 
It is well to view this silver question from 
both sides. Although a great bugbear, and 
made much more of than it deserves, 
candid people should be desirous of know- 
ing what is involved. 
designs by Dan Beard. 
S. Ogilvie Publishing 
York. 


It is illustrated with 
Price 25 cents. J. 
Company, New 
THE TREATMENT OF LARYNGEAL TUBERCU- 
LOSIS BY THE APPLICATION AND SuUBMU- 
cous INJECTION OF CREOSOTE. By WAL- 
TER F. CHAPPELL, M.D., M.R.C.S. New 

York. 

This reprint advocates and illustrates the 
utility of direct local applications. In the 
experience of laryngeal specialists it is 
pretty well agreed that the most rational 
mode of treatment is by the direct applica- 
tion. We are of that opinion decidedly 
from our own private and clinical expgri- 
ence. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIA- 
TION ON VIVISECTION AND DIssECTION IN 
ScuHoo.s, Issued by this Association for 
the purpose of showing the trend of 
opinion among our better educated 
people with regard to vivisection as a 
method of instruction. 

We are glad to note so strong an ex- 
pression of disapproval. Dr. Holbrook 
hits the fact when he says: ‘‘ Study animals 
alive, acting naturally, and some good can 
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be learned. Studying them in the throes 
of pain cannot help teach hygiene.” 
Pamphlet merits wide distribution. Can 
be obtained for four cents in postage 
stamps by addressing Dr. Albert Leffing- 
well, 62 Kirkland street, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CLINICAL DIVISIONS OF PNEUMONIA: 
A Clinical Lecture Delivered at the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School. By 
ANDREW H. Situ, A.M., M.D. 

This excellent monograph by Professor 
Smith is but an example of his method of 
clinical exposition. Somewhat adherent to 
the therapeuticai views of a generation ago, 
he is nevertheless a frank, liberal and earn- 
est student of disease, and his plain and 
carefully full statements, contrasting 
sharply with the veneered style of some 
New York instructors in the schools, always 
impress those who attend his clinics. 


How TO MAKE MONEY ALTHOUGH A WoMAN. 
By IRENE W. Hartt. No. 6of the Peer- 
less Series. Quarterly. New York: J.S. 
Ogilvie Pub. Company. 

“* Although a woman,” the author deals 
with her subject energetically and 
shrewdly, giving excellent advice for the 
woman’s use who would or must shift for 
herself. She has capital things to say 
about earning pocket money, getting over 
hard plans, adopting professions, literary 
and scientific, etc. You would think that 
she had been there herself as you read her 
practical words. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL AND PRACTI- 
TIONERS’ INDEX for 1895. New York: E. 
B. Treat, publisher. 

The thirteenth number of an under- 
taking by no means insignificant lies on 
our table—a volume of over six hundred 
pages. As a digest of the progress of 
medicine it certainly is ‘‘up to date,” and 





prepared in such convenient form as to be a 
ready reference for a moment's examina- 
tion. Mr. Treat is to be credited with 
uncommon enterprise in his publishing of 
this annual. Itisa book that comprehends 
features of more value than the ordinary 
medical cyclopedia, as would be inferred 
at once by the educated physician on 
glancing down the list of contributors. Of 
course a progressive volume would be 
expected to have much of its space filled 
with notes on recent treatment and new 
remedies. The ‘‘ organic extracts” receive 
attention. More than usual space is given 
to certain’ forms of nervous disorders, 
especially in children. Antitoxine-and the 
analogous serum injections are considered 
with some fullness. A well illustrated 
section on Sanitary Science is included, 
besides a condensed report on new instru- 
ments that have received much favor from 
the physician and surgeon. A casual 
examination shows that those features of 
late introduction and prospective value 
have been carefully included in the current 
text of the volume. A very complete 
index renders the work of more available 
service. 


OuTinc Trips AND Tours. 
to Bullinger’s Monitor Guide. 


Supplement 

1895. 

An attractive, interesting and helpful 
issue for those who tour or excurse in these 
genial days. Charmingly illustrated, and 
adapted to all purses. 


HENDEKSON’S MIDSUMMER CATALOGUE, 1895. 
Advice and Aids to Summer Gardening. 
Illustrated. New York. 


POPULAR SCIENCE.—July number tells its 
readers something of Natural History, The 
Development of the Candle, Mecca Pilgrims 
and sundry useful things for every day. 
Boston. 














THE Vancouver Phrenological Society, 
at Vancouver, B. C., is still in existence 
and has awakened quite an interest in the 
science in that city. Lately it has been 
discussing ‘‘ The Temperaments and Their 
Effect Upon Character.” 


H. B. Parker, class of ’75, recently gave 
a lecture at the Institute at Jonesboro, 
Ga., on ‘‘The Utility of Phrenology to 
Teachers,” which was exceedingly well re- 
ceived. He expects soon to lecture at 
Cumberland, same State. 


Pror. Levit HuMMEL, class of ’77, writes: 
‘“‘I am getting nearer and nearer the 
lecture field. In the meantime I am still 
collecting physiological and anatomical 
apparatus, and adding to my already very 
large collection. 

‘“‘Tam glad to hear such encouraging 
reports from those who are in the field. It 
shows that the greatest science that the 
world has ever known is constantly gain- 
ing ground. I wish every good, honest 
and skillful phrenologist Godspeed in his 
or her work. 

‘““Glad to see THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL still holding its own; each new 
number is better than the preceding one.” 


Tne work of the Cincinnati Phrenologi- 
cal Society was quite successful at the 
Humane Bazaar lately held in that city. 
They turned in $53 clear as their contribu- 
tion from examinations. They were the 
rivals of the Gypsy Camp held at the other 
end of the hall, where Solar Biology, 
Psychometry, Graphology, Palmistry, 
cards and tea-grounds held the curious 
seekers after fate. The society adjourned 
for the summer June I4 to meet again the 
first Friday in September, 1895. 

M. J. KeLver, Cor. Sec. 


SINCE the beginning of this year the New 
York Society of Anthropology has held 
regular meeting on the first Monday evening 
ofeach month. In January Dr. Charles W. 
Brandenburg lectured on ‘* Brain, which 
partdo we use most?” In February Albert 
Bausch spoke on *‘ What is Anthropology,” 
in March the Rev. W. J. B. Daly on 
‘*Phrenology and the Human Soul,” in 
April Prof. Nelson Sizer on ‘‘Man, His 
Make-up and Mission,” in May Dr. H. S. 
Drayton on ‘‘ Where are We? An Anthro- 
pological Vista of Modern Man,” which last 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 





lecture closed the course for the season, 
which will reopen on the first Monday in 
September. The subject and lecturer will 
be announced next month. 
Corresponding members solicited. 
Cuas. W. BRANDENBURG, M.D., 
239 East 14th St., N. Y. 


DEAR FRIENDS: Since last September I 
have spent eight weeks at Lakewood, N. 
J., where I lectured and examined many 
fine-grained persons. 

At Atlantic City, where I recently spent 
a few days, I found Prof. J. W. Rutter, 
who is prospering. During the time of my 
phrenological practice I have lectured no 
less than fifty times in hotels and branches 
of the Y. M. C. A., from whom I have com- 
mendatory letters for my scientific work in 
character delineating. Eighteen hundred 
and ninety-five is my seventh year in the 
study and practice of Phrenology, and it is 
my intention to do what old Prof. Newton 
told me to do, viz.: ‘* Stick to Phrenology 
for life.” 

For some time I have interested myself 
in the anatomy of the brain and skull, and 
it is my purpose thoroughly to acquaint 
myself with these subjects, so that I can 
more ably handle the medical men, many 
of whom I have converted to Phrenology. 
As a matter of fact, it is hard for me to find 
a person who can dispute successfully the 
truth of the phrenological descriptions of 
their characters and talents as given by 
myself. Thus I have discovered that I 
really can delineate correctly (about as cor- 
rectly as the best of those whom I have 
met) with few exceptions. 

Last fall, while lecturing in a first-class 
hotel at Ocean Grove, I said among other 
things that I knew what I was talking 
about and intended to prove it. I asked 
that some one should blindfold me, and 
requested the audience to select their own 
subject, with the understanding that the 
person should not speak until the delinea- 
tion was completed. I told the gentleman 
who had been chosen that he would make 
a first-class lawyer, author or a clergyman. 
I afterward learned from the subject him- 
self that he was Isaac Franklin Russell, a 
professor in the University of Law, New 
York City, and an author as well, and that 
he had studied for the ministry. 

Sincerely, 
JouN JosEPH KEARNEY. 
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